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Carnival Dressing Room 
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Us 


She 
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She 
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I love the ‘‘feel’’ of the Ford. The way it 
handles. You don’t drive it—you aim it! 


Thanks, lady, that’s because Ford’s 
special steering geometry gives you 
true “*Finger-Tip”’ control! 







ail 
(pio 
ne 
And on rough roads my Ford feels like 
a Pullman! 


{ 
Ford’s *‘Mid Ship” Ride is so comfortable 


because new “‘Hydra-Coil’’ Front Springs 
and new *Para-Flex’’ Rear Springs soak up 
the bumps before they get to you! 


She 


The whole car feels so solid, too! 


Us 
Yes, Ford’s heavy-gauge steel **Lifeguard”’ 
Body combined with our new frame 

is 59% more rigid! 


She 
Us 


I've never felt such easy-acting brakes, 
either! 


Actually, they operate 35% easier 
because part of the car’s forward motion 


Us again 
is used for stopping power! 
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Theres a “ord in your future 


A woman always feels safer, too, when there’s such 
wonderful visibility! 

Ford’s ‘Picture Windows” give you up to 

20 square feet of ‘‘see-ability’’—the rear window 
alone is 88% larger! 

I love Ford’s ‘‘feel’’ of power! 


Ford has plenty! You get your choice of two 
great ““Equa-Poise”’ engines—100 h.p. V-8 or new 
95 h.p. Six! 


Why don’t YOU see YOUR Ford Dealer today... 
take the wheel . . . try the new Ford ‘‘Feel.”’ 


White side wall tires, optional at extra cost. ] 


HOW MANY PARTICLES OF DUST 
IN A CUBIC FOOT OF AIR? 


The dust particles shown here magnified 100 times would be invisible in the air and would remain afloat in air for hours. 


When you breathe air you breathe dust, too. That does no 
harm, necessarily. A cubic foot of room air may contain as 
many as‘a half million dust particles, yet be perfectly safe. But 
continued breathing of air containing too much harmful dust 
can eventually affect health. 

The above photograph, showing dust particles magnified 
100 times, was taken through a microscope as arranged for 
dust-counting in Bethlehem’s industrial-hygiene laboratory. 
By filtering out the dust particles from a measured sample of 
air and making a count, the technician can readily determine 
whether the amount of dust present in the air is excessive; 


Dust counts are only one of the many tests and studies on 
working conditions constantly being made by our industrial 
hygienists. Better controls are developed for dust, fumes or 
any form of atmospheric contamination, Protection against 
radiant energy and noise is provided. Plant processes are 
analyzed to ferret out and eliminate hazards to health. Ways 
are sought to improve ventilating, heating and lighting. 

In these, and in many other ways as well, our industrial- 
hygiene staff is constantly working toward its goal of improved, 
more healthful surroundings, and more dependable safeguards 
for the well-being of employees in our plants and shipyards. 
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With two hands 
instead of one, 
PANCHO SEGURA, 
Tennis Stor, 


gets amazing 
dovble-action! 


Sound your “Z” for 
PENNZOIL, 
the double-action, 
summer oil! 

[T FLOWS FAST- 


instant lubrication to 
assure safe warm-up! 


{T STAYS TOUGH- 


lasting safety to endure 
hard summer driving! 


CHANGE NOW / 





At better dealers, coast to coast 
Trade Mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi} Ase’n., Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 








Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 





The Russian (> ar ee 


Americans and all other decent- 
living people want peace. They want 
it not only now but also for the future, 
so they may plan their lives with some 
degree of assurance. 

The world should have been en- 
joying this assurance and security for 
the past four years. Instead, it has 
been sitting on a keg of dynamite that 
threatened to explode at any moment 
into a third World War. 

The one nation responsible for 
this deplorable condition was Russia. 
The apathy and hopelessness of Eu- 
rope was exactly what Russia wanted. 
For they knew that communism, like a 
maggot, thrives on filth and misery. It 
cannot survive in the sunlight of pros- 
perity or under the energizing rays of 
hope and security. 


* * * 


It is understandable that Amer- 
ica and other peace-loving nations 
leaped with joy when Stalin let it be 
known that he was ready to consider 
the lifting of the Berlin blockade. 
With conditions, of course. Both here 
and abroad there was a wave of let’s- 
forgive-and-forget. Which also is just 
what the Kremlin wanted. 

But let us not forget that Stalin 
and his Politburo never forget what 
their objective is. And that objective 
has always been—and still is—world 
domination through communism. When 
Stalin announced his willingness to 
end the Berlin blockade, it was not be- 
cause of any change of heart, but be- 
cause the blockade’s usefulness as a 
weapon in the cold war had ended. 
The courage, resourcefulness and in- 
domitable spirit of the American and 
British fliers operating the airlift had 
beaten the Russians at their own game. 
Instead of telling us the conditions 
under which they would end the block- 
ade, they should have asked for our 
terms for ending it. 


* * * 


It should be obvious to everyone 
by this time that Russia never makes 
a move without a good reason—good, 
that is, from Moscow’s viewpoint. The 
blockade proved a failure, and that 
failure cost the Russians money and, 
what is more important for their pur- 
poses, lost them prestige every day it 
operated. So why shouldn’t they be 
eager to end it? 

The airlift has cost us well over 
one hundred million dollars. But it 
was worth it to remind the Soviet what 
our “decadent democracy” could really 





Reuter from European 


Vishinsky. Voice of the Kremlin. 


do when we put our mind to it, to let 
them know we were ready to strike 
back and to show up the Russian drive 
to sweep over Europe by threats of 
force as a gigantic bluff. They could 
have stopped the airlift by force at any 
time if they chose. But that would 
likely have meant war—and they 
didn’t dare take the risk. 


* * * 


There were other reasons behind 
Russia’s anxiety to end the blockade 
and resume Four-Power discussions. 
Observers state that communism has 
not won sufficient converts in the Red 
zone of occupation to win a free elec- 
tion. The Kremlin is desperately anx- 
ious to prevent the formation of a 
West German State. They still hope 
for a share of the Ruhr’s coal and steel 
output. They still dream of $10 billion 
reparations—and they’ve drained their 
own zone of occupation. With Mar- 
shall Plan aid, a sound currency, 
greatly improved production and re- 
vived trade, Western Germany is mak- 
ing rapid progress. The North At- 
lantic Pact and European Recovery 
Program have brought unity, an eco- 
nomic and spiritual revival, and re- 
vived confidence to Western Europe. 

The democracies want peace. But 
let us not forget the double-crossing, 
treaty-breaking actions of the Russians 
in the past. A chameleon may change 
its hue, but it’s still a chameleon. If 
the Russians want peace, let them 
prove it by actions. Meanwhile, let us 
keep our chin in and our guard up. 
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an extra margin of safety 





Between 


Ourselves 





H.M.’s U.S. Subjects? In reply to 
Benn Levy, British M.P. who is afraid of 
the possibility of being ruled by the U.S. 
Congress (Quotes, Apr. 20), I would say 
that if the U.S. follows the same policies 
for the next 20 years that it has for the 
last 20, we will find ourselves subjects of 
Great Britain instead of England the 49th 
state of the U.S. 

C. S. Printz, New Castle, Ind. 


However You Slice It: Much has 
been said about oleomargarine (Nation, 
Apr. 20), even to serving it in triangular 
patties. It would taste just as bad in 
triangular-shape as any other way and 
could spoil an otherwise good meal. I 
agree that restaurateurs should be re- 
quired to display signs stating that they 
serve it—and also that they be required 
to serve butter if requested. 

Mrs. Tueo. ANDERSON, Gordon, Neb. 


Sealburgers, in the Spring: Be- 
ing a native Newfoundlander, I was in- 
terested in “Flippers for Sale” (World, 
Apr. 20). I believe you will find that the 
flippers to which you refer were seal, not 
whale, the Motor Vessel Terra Nova be- 
ing a sealing vessel and not a whaler. ... 
Mrs. ArtHUR WELSAND, Duluth, Minn. 


e @ Whale flippers at $12 a dozen! 
No wonder the sirens screamed. The boys 
must really have been working out there 
among the ice floes! 


H. M. Latnc, Comox, B.C. 


Readers Welsand and Laing are 
right. The flippers sold by the Terra 
Nova’s 5l-man crew (whose property they 
were) were seal, not whale.—Ed. 


Religion for Strong Men: In the 
review of Beau James (Books, May 4), 
the term religion is used in a pejorative* 
sense: the phrase applied to Mayor Wal- 
ker is “escaping reality in religion,” 
which suggests that religion is for the 
weak instead of being . . . the mark of 
the strong man. Our greatest Americans 
from Lincoln down have been men of 
faith and far from being an escape from 
reality . . . religion (Christianity), when 
turned to by any man, is toward what is 
most real in the world. 

[Pror.] Joun A. Hess, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio 


*Webster: pejorative: disparaging. 
—Ed. 


The Farmer's Lot: I was much dis- 
appointed that Sen. Aiken of Vermont 
did not broaden his statement that [“if 
the Government undertakes to guarantee 
a satisfactory income to producers of 
farm commodities, can we .. . deny the 
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listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL. . . 


Om meee 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUG S 


America's Favorite! 


When racing men get together you can bet that, 
sooner or later, the talk will turn to spark plugs. 
That's because spark plugs are so vital to top speed, 
flexibility and dependability. Champions always 
get the overwhelming vote of confidence of these 
experts because there's no other spark plug that 
even approximates Champion's record for better 
performance in the open competition of racing. 
Champions lead in public preference, too 
—as they have for over a quarter of a century. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 


- 


= tie? 
oo 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
















USE THE SPARK PLUGS CHAMPIONS USE# 


Horry Wismer’s fost sportscost every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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How to lend a hand 
when cows need milking 












ee OT 


When a central compressor on a large dairy farm broke down at 9 a.M., automatic 


milking that evening looked impossible. But local distributor ordered parts located 


800 miles away shipped Air Express. 18-lb. shipment delivered at 3P.m. Shipping 


cost: $4.42. Equipment and manpower never stand idle when you use Air Express. 





$4.42 was fotal charge. Air Express 
rates include door-to-door service. You 
get more protection with a receipt for 
shipment. Low-cost, convenient Air Ex- 
press is world’s fastest shipping service. 





Scheduled Airliners carry your Air Ex- 
press shipments at speeds up to 5 miles 
a minute. Frequent service direct to 
1300 airport cities; air-rail for 22,000 
off-airline offices. Use it regularly! 


FACTS on low Air Express rates 


2-lb. birthday gift goes coast to coast for $1.50. 
12 lbs. of display pieces goes 500 miles for $2.20, 
(Every kind of business finds Air Express pays.) 


Only Air Express gives 
delivery at no extra cost. 


ou all these advantages: Special pick-u 
ou get a receipt for every shipment and delivery 
is proved by signature of consignee. 


and 


One-carrier responsibility. Assured 


ee me too—valuation coverage up to $50 without extra charge. 


actically no limitation on size or weight. For fast shippin 
phone Air Express Division, Railway 


Air Express 


SPEUY Aj 


elivery’’ on orders. 









action, 


xpress Agency. And specify 


LXPR 


a 
“ete ~ GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of THE U.S. 





| 





same... to other groups ...?]” (Quotes, 
May 4). He might have compared the 
farmer’s lot with other kinds of employ- 
ment, his responsibilities at all hours of 
the day and night, the chances he takes 
with the weather . . . infected crops and 
other discouragements. He is paid for 
what he produces. No production, no 
profit. 
E. P. Gat.up, Denver, Col. 


No White House Bricks: Lorenzo 
Winslow, White House architect, says 
“there are 1,000,000 bricks there that 
would bring $1 apiece” (Quotes, May 4). 
What is to be the future of these old 





Wide World 
Not for sale. Isaac Avery, White House 
carpenter, points out cracked bricks. 


bricks? Are they to go to the dump or 
are they to be used in the reconstruction 
of the new-old White House? 

Why not, if they are to be discarded 
as worthless, advertise them to the public 
for sale. .. ? Thousands of souvenir col- 
lectors would gladly pay $1 and more for 
them. ... 

Harvey N. Lewis, Elyria, Ohio. 


At least a dozen souvenir manufac- 
turers have tried to buy discarded White 
House material but President Truman 
doesn’t like the idea. Architect Winslow 
plans to re-use some of the old wood, 
stone and brick; the Commission on 
Renovation of the White House will de- 
cide what to do with the rest. But com- 
mercialization is out.—Ed. 


Speaking of Corn: With reference 
to “Old Corn” (Science, Apr. 20) ... 
in The Life of Agricola from the works 
of the ancient Roman Cornelius Tacitus 
(54-117 A.D.), in the description of the 
island of Britain, he mentions that “the 
soil. ..is... fertile, and yields corn 
in great plenty.” 

Tt might be argued that the term 
corn did not have the same meaning in 
ancient Roman times as it did 1,500 years 
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later. But if you consider that half the 
world still bases its language on Latin 
derivatives . . . then you must agree that 
corn was a staple food in Europe even 
during the time of Christ. . 

Byron CAHANEY, Dennison, Ohio. 


The word corn is a term often used 
for the important cereal crop of a region, 
having different meanings in different 
countries. In Britain it is generic for 


wheat, barley and oats, or a synonym for | 





wheat alone. Columbus himself took In- | 
dian corn (maize) to Spain. But evidence | 


in an 
legedly) in ancient houses in Athens has 
led to the supposition that it is also a 
native of the East, even that it is the 
“corn” of the Scriptures.—Ed. 


Tax Burden: This feeling that 
taxes are too high (Talking It Over, May 


ancient Chinese book and (al- | 





4) is almost universal, so why don’t the | 


people act? The explanation is that no 
matter how strong sentiment is it cannot 
act effectively without organization. [You 


should] stress the organization of people | 


so they can act with effect... . 
C. H. Suttivan, Dawson, Minn. 


e eA little more democracy and 
less wasteful bureaucracy would be very 


welcome, and a little more home rule and | 


less Government rule would help make 
democracy live. . . . 


R. M. Corsit, Oxford, Mich. 


Atoms for Chiang? Re “Nanking 
Falls” (World, May 4), if we want to 
stop Communist advance in China, why 
don’t we furnish the Nationalists with a 
few atomic bombs .. . instead of furnish- 
ing a lot of talk and a few firecrackers? 

L. Lacktre, Pine Mount, Fla. 


ee American warships and _ na- 

tionals are forced out of Shanghai. Our 
Embassy has been invaded. The Com- 
munist advance is now a menace to the 
whole civilized world. [Let’s have] no 
more Panays! No more Pearl Harbors! 
Thresh it out now! The Congress should 
pass a declaratory resolution now, that 
upon the first attack on American citizens 
or forces, it will declare war. The atomic 
bomb is ours. 

LAMBERT FAIRCHILD, chairman, 

Committee for Republican Integrity, 


New York. 


Ending Depressions: Governor 
Chester Bowles of Connecticut says that 
“during the New Deal we learned that 
depressions can be stopped by Govern- 
ment action. Now we have to learn that 
depressions can be prevented by Govern- 
ment action” (Quotes, May 4). He’s 
wrong on both counts. The New Deal 
government never stopped a depression. 
. . . It was stopped by war. 

Ray Rosson, Lansing, Mich. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Know-how 


VERY TRIP is smooth sailing when 
ice ride on KELLY Super Flex! 


Know-how developed this bigger, 
softer, safer Kelly which literally 
floats you over bumpy roads. And 
the exclusive Super Flex tread pat- 
tern is safety-slotted to assure quick, 
sure stopping. 


Know-how makes possible a much 






PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 55 YE 


* 


iy, 
4 


4 


stronger, bruise-resisting body ar- 
mored against wear with denser 
Kelly Armorubber. 


Know-how adds that extra mea- 
sure of quality which has set Kellys 
apart from ordinary tires for 55 years. 


So for greater safety and comfort 
at no extra cost, see your nearest 
Kelly Dealer. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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ARS! 








Why, when the twins pertly bring up 
the rear with panties fashioned from 
long-wearing, colorful Cotton Feed 
Bags. Your feed supplier has them in 
many attractive patterns, plain 
whites, too! Of course, there are 
actually hundreds of items, for the 
home and family, that you can easily 
make yourself... and at substantial 
savings! The FREE Cotton Bag Sew- 
ing Booklet tells how, shows how. 
Send for it TODAY! 





There's no trick to it. 
Complete Cotton Bag 
Sewing Booklet shows 
how. It’s free... write 
Sor it. 


National Cotton Council 
of America 
P.O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Please send me FREE your 1949 Cotton Bag 
Sewing Booklet. 
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Acme 


Marie-José. She wanted only to forget. 


So many lies have been written 
about us that I’m extremely wary of talk- 
ing to newspaper men. Travel, travel a 
lot. That is my desire. I have so much to 
forget.—Marie-José, former queen of 
Italy. 


Television is in the nickelodeon 
stage.—Victor Borge, pianist. 


Five years from tonight, most Amer- 
icans will be getting most of their broad- 
cast information, education and entertain- 
ment from television.—W ayne Coy, chair- 
man, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 


The physical weaknesses of men are 
primarily a result of the erect posture of 
man. The human anatomy is patterned 
after—and has evolved from—that of the 
four-legged animals.—Dr. John L. Lind- 
quist, Northwestern University. 


We will not force our money, our 
techniques or our ideas on other coun- 
tries against their will—Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer. 


Russia is a slave state, and the 
greatest hope for the continuation of our 
civilization lies in the Atlantic Pact.— 
Upton Sinclair, Socialist. 


I have a standing offer to give away 
enough brick to build a home to anyone 
who wants to come down here and live 
and work in this town.—Fred H. Johnson 
Sr., Summitville, Ohio. 


If Canada can remove them [war- 
time excise taxes], we can, too. It’s a 
disgrace that we still have them.—Sen. 


Edwin C. Johnson (D.-Col.). 
The defenses of Alaska are abso- 


lutely sufficient for any purpose that may 
come up. .. . It is ridiculous to me when 
I hear: “They’re going to invade Alaska, 


and soon they'll be in Cleveland. Oh me. 
Oh my!”—Rev. Bernard R. Hubbard, 
S.J., explorer and geologist. 


Too many men and women in this 
country have to do work which stultifies 
rather than evokes their creative capaci- 
ties. They are slaves to a mechanical 
routine.—Dr. Robert J. McCracken, Riv- 
erside Church, New York. 


There are four male stammerers to 
every female. I don’t know why this is 
unless the woman usually wants to talk so 
much she can’t be bothered with stam- 
mering.—Theodore Emery, Emery Insti- 
tute for Stammerers, Winter Park, Fla. 


Wallaceites don’t want to change 
the Senate rules because they can spread 
more confusion under the present archaic 


rules.—Sen. Wayne Morse (R.-Ore.). 


It is unfortunate we don’t have an 
international language. I hope English 
will be [that] language-—George V. AlI- 
len, Assistant Secretary of State. 


I don’t believe any law to force so- 
cial equality will do the Negro people any 
good. If you improve their economic 
status, the Negro people will create re- 
spect, not have to demand it.—Prince 
Aduaye A. Emeni, Warri province, Ni- 
geria. 


The Navy has not now, and never 


‘has had, a corps of lawyers. . . . Most of 


them had never been admitted to any bar 
outside of an officers’ club.—Sen. Pat Mc- 
Carran (D.-Nev.). 


I would be absolutely aghast if Rus- 
sia could deliver the atom bomb over this 
country before 1960. Though no one can 
rigorously assign a timetable I believe we 
have ten years.—Dr. R. E. Lapp, author 
and Naval Research scientist. 


So I just set there. I shucked a stick 
at him once and let him go. Not until the 
stretch did I make my move. That did it. 
—Steve Brooks, jockey, pilot of Derby 
winner Ponder. 





Wide World 


Steve Brooks. He only shuck a stick. 
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pet your 
share of 
driving 


. +. from an engine that’s clean 
Use Havoline—it keeps engines that way! 


Free the power that’s under the hood — keep your engine clean! Use 
Havoline Motor Oil — its exclusive lubricant formula keeps motors 
free of carbon, grime and sludge that take the edge off performance. 
Remember, a clean motor delivers more gas-miles, more power; saves 
you costly overhauls. So give your engine Havoline care. Ask for 
Havoline today from your Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car 


ever had. 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 


TUNE IN...TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night 
starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station. 
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were FUll Carloads 
Turn Turtle «1. Finger-Touch 





This is the “ground floor” of a modern coal mine—the 
point from which coal, dug from seams deep in the earth, 
starts upward on its way to work for you. Here, as each car 
moves into the rotary dump shown, a touch of a button rolls 
it over, emptying the coal into an elevator-like hopper that 
speeds it to preparation plants above. 


Such equipment as this, along with machines that cut, load, 
and convey coal, illustrate the tremendous investment pro- 
gressive operators are making to provide all America with 
quality coal. 


To provide this flood of coal consistently and safely, the 
industry is continuing its vast mechanization program. With 
an eye to coal’s enlarging scope as a source of modern in- 
dustrial energy, operators are currently investing more than 
a billion dollars for improvements and new facilities. 


Photo taken in West Virginia coal fields by William Vandtvert 


Living and working conditions of miners 
keep step with the industry’s rapid develop- 
ment of faster, more efficient mining methods. 

Today almost two-thirds—over 260,000—of 
the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes, or rent from private 
landlords. The remaining one-third live in 
company-owned houses at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other 
industries. 

Underground, too, progress in coal mining 
techniques is constantly producing safer 
working conditions. Powerful ventilating sys- 
tems and electric lighting in car switching 
areas are among the many factors now making 
America’s mines safer than ever before. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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DON’T BE A 


REASE 
HEAD 


IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP— 
HANDSOME 
LOOKING HAIRE 
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Don’t plaster 
your hair down 
with greasy, 
gooey products which feel as though 
the oil were oozing down over your 
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Ve dipedediedesveukeadbslewes not prescribed lightly by many doc- 
tors. And it frightens many laymen. 
An injection-treatment which may 
replace it or ease it substantially 
would be welcomed—and may have 
been discovered. It may have pre- 
ventive possibilities as well. For a 
description see Needle Against Ter- 
ror, page 43. 
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Next Issue. Education Editor 
Hugh Russell Fraser wraps up 1949's 
greatest education story—the col- 
leges and universities sending an all- 
time record number of young men 
and women into industry and the 
professions. 

For them will it be a “cold, cold 
world”—or an atom-hot one? PatH- 
FINDER’S second June issue will give 
the experts’ answers. 
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IN THEIR FINAL TALK, PRESIDENT TRUMAN GAVE SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN ACHESON 








complete power to decide when to break up the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters' meeting in Paris. Acheson was prepared to walk out at the 
first sign of Russian unreasonableness or squabbling over acceptance 
of the new German constitution. 

REGARDLESS WHEN THE CONFERENCE ENDS, SECRETARY ACHESON is definitely planning 
to tour Marshall Plan nations before he returns to the U.S. He has 
promised the Turkish government to visit Ankara and he also intends 
to make thorough on-the-spot investigations in Greece and Italy. 

SIGNS OF A RECESSION HAVE SPEEDED UP THE ADMINISTRATION'S PLANS TO ENTER BUSI- 
NESS. Very shortly, Senators J. Howard McGrath, James E. Murray and 
Harley M. Kilgore will introduce a bill to permit the President to 
move into 14 private industries, including steel, electric power, 
freight car manufacture, liquid fuels, fertilizers and timber. The 
bill, to be called the Economic Expansion Act of 1949, will not give 
the President the power to interfere in the running of companies, but 
will provide Government money to expand and improve facilities. 
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sleeper up their sleeves to force their Congressional colleagues to 
cut Truman's budget. If the cuts don't come voluntarily, Byrd and 
Tydings will introduce a bill to raise tax revenues $7 billion to make 
up the expected deficit. The Senators reason that balky legislators 
would be forced into trimming Administration expenditures rather than 
face voters with such a tax-raising measure. 


DESPITE WHITE HOUSE HOWLS FOR CONTINUED CONTROLS, the Senate Banking Committee, 
headed by Sen. Burnet R. Maybank of South Carolina, will not prepare 
legislation to extend the life of consumer and bank credit controls 
beyond June 30. Maybank has told friends that Congressmen have re- 
fused to "make themselves look silly" passing anti-inflation laws in 
the face of a period of deflation. 





Security Resources Board, primarily to quiet Senate opposition to con- 
firming his choice. While White House aides persist in keeping mun, 
friends of the President, not in Washington, say that Floyd B. Odlun, 
president of Atlas Corp. and chairman of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., has the inside track. Odlum, directly or indirectly, was 
responsible for $28,000 in gifts to Truman's campaign fund. 
Democratic Presidential candidate in 1952. Truman, who then will be 
68, has unofficially given his blessing to the drum-beating, and to 
this end, has consented to the continuation of the Truman-Barkley 
clubs, which were so successful in raising campaign funds and getting 
votes out in the last campaign. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE CHARLES F. BRANNAN WILL TOUR THE FARM BELTS SOON in an 
effort to sell his "more food for less money" program to the farmers, 
though top Administration and Congressional leaders have told him that 
the program hasn't a Chinaman's chance of passage. 


THE PRESIDENT IS TRYING TO URGE W. STUART SYMINGTON to run for the Senate from 
Missouri when he resigns as Secretary of the Air Force. Truman, who 
has his political heart set on ousting Republican Sen. Forrest C. 

Donnell, has cold-shouldered Democratic ex-Gov. Phil Donnelly as a 
candidate, and is willing to bet on liberal businessman Symington. 
gracefully. So eager is the President to replace the former Massa-— 
chusetts governor with a Secretary more acceptable to labor that he 
even toyed with the idea of appointing Republican Sen. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall (Mass.), ambassador to Great Britain, and getting Massachu- 
setts Gov. Paul A. Dever to appoint Tobin to the Senate, succeeding 
Saltonstall, thus leaving the labor post in the Cabinet vacant. 
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Hail and Farewell 


Truman entertains an old friend 
from Brazil and wishes Acheson 
good luck at 4-power conference 


The two men, both short and stocky, 
trudged through the spring freshness of 
early-morning Washington. 

From time to time one, obviously the 
host, pointed out to his guest some items 
of historic interest—the old route of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio canal, the Wash- 
ington Monument. A quick-tongued inter- 
preter translated his comments, the oth- 
er’s interested ‘replies. Other 7 a.m. early- 
birds recognized the strollers and smiled 
with satisfaction at the obviously con- 
genial companionship. 

The President of the United States 
of America and the President of the 
United States of Brazil were out for their 
morning constitutional. 

For Brazil’s Eurico Gaspar Dutra 
(who bettered up-with-the-dawn Harry 
Truman’s record by bouncing out of bed 
at 5 a.m.), the 40-minute walk was a 
quiet interlude during an official 10-day 
visit. Everywhere else was formality—a 
parade past cheering thousands, an ad- 
dress to a joint session of Congress, a 
trip to New York City, a tour of Tennes- 
see Valley power projects, overlapping 
social functions, and huddles with U.S. 
officials on a possible loan for Brazil. 
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[Of more lasting significance than 
this fanfare was a proposal offered U.N. 
on the day after Dutra’s arrival by Bra- 
zilian delegate José Nunes Guimaraes. To 
attract foreign capital, Brazil would re- 
move duties on imports of equipment by 
foreign firms, exempt their profits from 
taxation and guarantee their right to 
transfer earnings from Brazil to their 
home countries. ] 

For Harry Truman, too, the quiet 
walk was good. Because for America’s 
President, as for America itself, chances 
to relax were becoming ever scarcer. 

Americans Abroad. Dead ahead 
was the Big Four foreign ministers’ con- 
ference in Paris (see World) where 
agents of West and East would try to 
evolve a peaceful, practical future for 
Germany. Truman and Dean G. Acheson, 
his Secretary of State, aroused no false 
hopes in their countrymen for success. 
The blockade was ended, but the Rus- 
sians went on making things difficult at 
Berlin. 

If at Paris they try similar tactics 
in the discussions about Germany, the 
U.S. was ready to hold firm. Home for 
a hero’s welcome came Maj. Gen. Lucius 
DuBignon Clay after two years as Ameri- 
can Military Governor. To succeed him 
Truman named tough, able John J. Mc- 
Cloy, former head of the World Bank, to 
be first U.S. High Commissioner to the 
new West German state and handle the 


Wide World 
Visitor. Truman conferred with Dutra as world problems mounted. (SEE: Hail) 


transfer from military to civilian author- 
ity. U.S., British and French representa- 
tives pushed ahead with Germany’s organ- 
ization. And the Berlin airlift continued. 

To Paris Acheson took the deter- 
mination of the U.S. to be reasonable and 
agreeable—as well as firm. He also took 
along the blessing of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee,-which heard his 
plans behind closed doors before he de- 
parted. 

No False Hopes. Further to 
strengthen his hand, the committee wound 
up public hearings on the Atlantic Pact. 
The Senate wouldn’t have time to ratify 
the treaty, allying the U.S. with Canada 
and Western Europe, before the start of 
the Paris conference, but committee mem- 
bers hoped to have their forceful, elo- 
quent endorsement ready to impress the 
conferees. 

Before saying good-by to his chief at 
Washington’s airport, Acheson warned 
against premature optimism over East- 
West agreement on Germany. Essential- 
ly, he noted, the new conference simply 
resumes the discussions which were going 
on when the last conference collapsed in 
December 1947. 

“It remains to be seen,” he said 
soberly, “whether the present favorable 
developments have brought about a situa- 
tion in which workable and effective 
agreements are possible. . . . I think per- 
haps we have a better opportunity to do 
so than we have had before. We most cer- 
tainly are now in a better position to deal 
with the consequences of a failure.” 

As if to remind the Russians further 
that the U.S. was still skeptical, Truman 
asked Congress for another $50 million 
to add to the $625 million anti-Communist 
aid already given Greece and Turkey. 
And the State Department rejected a 
Russian proposal that the Greek issue be 
removed from the U.N. for direct nego- 
tiation by the great powers. 

No Mail. In one area, at least, 
U.S. policy continued inept and uncer- 
tain: China. Acheson announced that the 
U.S. has no present plans for a “Pacific 
Pact” (to match the Atlantic Pact). And 
as Communist bombs fell on Shanghai, 
almost the only official U.S. action came 
from the Post Office Department: 

Except to parts of three provinces, 
mail and parcel post service to China 
has been temporarily suspended. 

By firmness and cautious friendship 
—European aid chief Paul G. Hoffman, 
for one, continued to plug the desirabil- 
ity of normal East-West trade—the Ad- 
ministration hoped to persuade the Rus- 
sians to live and let live. As Acheson 
said, the Paris conference could tell 
whether that policy would work. Possibly 
even Paris would give no clear-cut indica- 
tion. 
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Atomic Cloud 


The trouble was, Wyoming’s sharp- 
faced, tart-tongued Sen. Joseph C. O’- 
Mahoney wailed, “The Atomic Energy 
Commission is operating in the strato- 
sphere, and neither Congress nor the peo- 
ple know what is going on.” 

O’Mahoney spoke as chairman of a 
Senate committee probing the award of 
a $1,600 AEC scholarship to Hans Frei- 
stadt, 23-year-old naturalized Austrian, 
and admitted Communist, at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Lost U. But the Senator’s grievance 
was just as applicable to the week’s other 
atom scare—the mysterious disappear- 
ance of % of an ounce of fissionable 
uranium-235 from the Argonne Atomic 
Laboratory in Chicago. 

Once exposed, the Freistadt case be- 
came fairly clear. Nearly everybody 
whose word carried weight agreed a 
boner had been pulled, and the scholar- 
ship should be withdrawn. But to nail it 
down, Congress promised to make all 
scholarship applicants, henceforth, sign 
a non-Communist affidavit. 

The missing uranium enigma, how- 
ever, wasn’t so easily solved. As related 
by Sen. Brien McMahon (D.-Conn.), 
chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee, an ounce of 
uranium containing U-235 vanished some- 
where between storage vaults at Chicago 
several months ago. All but seven grams 
were recovered. The FBI said no espio- 
nage was involved. 

McMahon insisted the missing U-235 
would be useless in an atomic weapon, 
but admitted its research value. Sen. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland (R.-Cal.) wondered 
how the loss occurred in the first place, 
and why the laboratory waited from Feb. 
8 to Mar. 28 to notify the FBI. AEC 
chairman David E. Lilienthal brushed the 
whole affair off as a “case of jitters.” 
Atomic committee member Bourke B. 





. University of North Careline 
Stars in his eyes. Freistadt saw no harm 
in his Communist beliefs. (SEE: Atomic) 
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Acme 


Defiant. Schutzer refused to take a non- 


Communist oath. (SEE: Communists) 


Hickenlooper (R.-Iowa) countered with 
a blast demanding Lilienthal’s immediate 
resignation. 

Red “Patriot.” Freistadt told his 
story with refreshing naivete: He joined 
the Communist Party after he was nat- 
uralized several years ago. Released from 
the Army, he went to the University of 
Chicago where he won his bachelor of 
science degree in 1946, and a master’s 
degree in 1948. Then he received an AEC 
scholarship. And no questions were asked 
about his political beliefs. 


Government by Default 


Voters in Columbia, N.C., last week 
were wondering what to do next. After 
the terms of office of the mayor and other 
town officials had expired, they remem- 
bered they had forgotten to hold an elec- 
tion. 


Eisler: “‘Martyr”’ 


If America’s No. 1 Communist Ger- 
hart Eisler had deliberately wanted to 
provoke an international incident and set 
the U.S. and Britain at odds he couldn’t 
have done a better job. 

When the pudgy German-born Red 
was dragged screaming off the Polish 
liner Batory in Southampton by British 
police after a stowaway voyage from New 
York, the U.S. and Britain found them- 
selves plunged into an embarrassing dis- 
pute. At issue was one of Britain’s most 
cherished traditions; her historic role as 
a haven for political refugees. 

To get Eisler back, the U.S. must 
prove to the British that it wants him for 
criminal, not political offenses. Tuesday, 
shortly after British magistrate John 
Francis Eastwood opened court in Lon- 





don’s Bow St., he ordered Eisler back to 
jail to await the State Department’s ex- 
tradition appeal, rephrased to obviate any 
political charge against the fugitive. The 
British government, aware that public 
opinion was mounting in support of Brit- 
ish traditions, if not Eisler, was obviously 
not rushing the case. 

Sanctuary. To a deeply concerned 
House of Commons, Home Secretary J. 
Chuter Ede stated Britain’s position. 

“T will see to it,” he promised, “that 
we do not extradite Eisler if his offenses 
in the United States were of a ‘political 
character.’ I will jealously guard our na- 
tion’s traditional right to grant asylum.” 

The U.S. position was weak on two 
counts. One American decision against 
Eisler now on appeal—contempt of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
—was no basis for extradition under Brit- 
ain’s 1870 extradition law. His other 
conviction, for “false statements” in an 
exit permit application, was an extradit- 
able offense only if the British considered 
it perjury. That they might not do so was 
indicated by Laborite M.P. Leah Man- 
ning: “Perjury connected with passport 
cases has probably been committed by 
hundreds of thousands of political refu- 
gees.” 

Eisler chain-smoked through all the 
fuss. He called himself “the first prisoner 
of the North Atlantic Pact.” 


Communists 


While the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion stumbled and stuttered in its efforts 
to explain how Communists received 
scholarships for atomic study, Congres- 
sional committees trained critical spot- 
lights on the Communist issue. 

The House Un-American Activities 
Committee, ending long silence, started 
last Monday to investigate another al- 
leged war-time “atomic spy ring.” 

A Senate judiciary subcommittee 


was hard at work on a new version of the 





European 
Eisler. His escape created a U.S. squab- 
ble with Britain. (SEE: “Martyr” ) 
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Mundt-Nixon anti-Communist bill, passed 
by the House last year but stalled in the 
Senate. It would require all Communist 
organizations to register with the Justice 
Department, and make membership in 
them grounds for criminal action. Its pro- 
visions would safeguard civil rights. 

Hearings on the bill brought minor 
sensations: Arthur Schutzer, secretary of 
the American Labor Party, was dragged 
shouting from the stand when he tried to 
make a statement after refusing to take a 
non-Communist oath. Then the Rev. John 
Darr Jr., of the Young Progressives of 
America, and Thomas D. Buchanan Jr., 
legislative director of the Civil Rights 
Congress, were excused—more quietly— 
for refusing to take the oath. 

This year, Sen. Karl E. Mundt (R.- 
S.D.) and Rep. Richard M. Nixon (R.- 
Cal.) predicted increasing evidence of 
Communist activity would persuade both 
houses to pass the bill. 


Forrestal: Greek Tragedy 


When reason’s day 

Sets rayless—joyless—quenched in 
cold decay, 

Better to die, and sleep 

The never-waking sleep, than linger 
on 

{nd dare to live, when the soul’s life 
is gone.... 


More than 2,000 years ago, Sopho- 
cles, the supreme tragic poet of ancient 
Greece, wrote in these lines the drama of 
Ajax, warrior, statesman and patriot of 
Salamis. Denied the armor of the slain 
Achilles (a symbol of leadership which 
went to his rival Ulysses), Ajax, driven 
mad by disappointment, took his life with 
his own sword. 

Last Sunday morning, just after mid- 
night, in the hush following a violent 
thunderstorm that had lashed at the tower 
of the Bethesda, Md., Naval hospital, a 
thin, broken man read these lines. In a 
firm hand he copied them on a bedside 
note pad. Then he strode quickly across 
the hall, climbed through an unguarded 
16th floor window and crashed to death 
on a ledge 13 floors below. 

Thus ended the strangely controver- 
sial career of James Vincent Forrestal, 
first Secretary of National Defense. He 
had burned out his body, mind and nerves 
in conscientious service to his country 
and, for his pains, was hounded by self- 
appointed experts and newspaper col- 
umnists who didn’t like his methods. 

Uncertainty Unending. There is 
small doubt that Forrestal’s greatest 
weakness, in his thankless job of unify- 
ing the armed services, was a quality con- 
sidered a virtue in men working under 
lesser strain. 

He didn’t believe he knew all the 
answers. He didn’t believe a real and 
lasting unification could be created full- 
blown by his or anybody’s directive. As 
Secretary of the Navy, he had fought and 
won his battle against an oversimplified 
scheme which to him meant simply sub- 
mersion of the Navy under Army control. 
By logic and persistence, he persuaded 
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President Truman and Congress to ac- 
cept most of his more conservative views. 
Fittingly, Truman then chose him as the 
man best qualified to translate the new 
law into action. 

Eighteen hours a day, seven days a 
week, he gave to the job, firm in his con- 
viction that success by evolution in 20 
years was better than demoralization by 
revolution immediately. But the strain and 
harassment took their toll. 

Last Mar. 28 he surrendered his post 
to Louis A. Johnson. He planned a 


month’s rest in Florida. While there he 
recognized the seriousness of his condi- 
tion, and came back to enter the Bethesda 
hospital. 





Wide Worid 
Casualty. Forrestal sought surcease in 
“never-waking sleep.” (SEE: Tragedy) 





Wide World 


Welcome. Louis Johnson (l.) greeted the Clays, spoke for the nation. (SEE: Hero) 


Navy doctors said he was suffering 
from “occupational fatigue.” But inti- 
mates, including President Truman, knew 
more distressing facts. So shocked was 
Truman when he last saw Forrestal at the 
hospital that he asked if there were not 
some therapy to divert Forrestal from the 
morbid desire to do away with himself. 

Last Sunday night, restless and at- 
tended only by a Navy hospital corpsman 
outside his door, Forrestal read Sophocles 
and chain-smoked cigarets instead of his 
usual pipe. The attendant offered a seda- 
tive, Forrestal refused. The attendant left 
to report to the doctor on duty, Com- 
mander R. R. Deen. 

Then the patient, yielding to the tor- 
ture in his head, made his escape. 


Home Is the Hero 


The catfish in the muddy red Chatta- 
hoochee river, flowing sluggishly through 
North Georgia past the quiet little town 
of Marietta, had fair warning. Come 
June 1, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U.S. Army, 
ret., expects to relax on the stream’s 
shallow banks and devote himself to ex- 
tracting as many “cats” as possible. Be- 
yond that, he admits to no plans. 

It will be a well earned rest for the 
man who for two years successfully bore 
the nerve-cracking strain of preserving a 
delicate peace in Germany. 

As Commanding General of U.S. 
forces in Europe and Military Governor 
of the U.S. zone of occupied Germany, it 
was Gen. Clay who fought in the front 
lines of the cold war. He conceived, cre- 
ated and supervised the Berlin airlift. 

Job Well Done. Last week, as West- 
ern Germany was taking its biggest for- 
ward step toward re-creation of a demo- 
cratic republic by ratification of its new 
constitution, huzzas of a hero’s welcome 
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still sounded for Clay wherever he went. 

Haggard, but still ramrod straight, 
the 52-year-old soldier, ending a 3l-year 
Army service, stepped to the ground at 
Washington's National Airport into a 17- 
gun salute and the biggest reception 
given any homecoming military man since 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s return in 
1945. At the White House, President 
Truman in warm personal ceremonies 
awarded an oak leaf cluster in lieu of a 
third Distinguished Service Medal. 

Peace-Fire. Then the general drove 
to the Capitol to tell Congress the “flame 
of freedom” was spreading through Ger- 
many, and “it is our only hope for a 
peaceful and stable Europe that we en- 
courage that flame.” 

Two days later, Gen. and Mrs. Clay 
went to New York for the traditional 
hero-welcoming, a ticker-tape shower and 
key-to-the-city presentation. 

Back in Washington, the usually 
stern Department of Vehicles and Traffic 
added a final accolade. With only a spe- 
cial eye-test, given in Clay’s Pentagon 
office by the department’s chief examiner 
R. R. Schemmer, the general won a per- 
mit to drive his automobile in the district. 


Men of Distinction 
William Vigeant, 28, Seekonk, Mass., 


walked into a Boston police station last 
week, told a surprised sergeant he had 
passed bogus checks in New York and 
Washington in the names of Sen. J. How- 
ard McGrath (D.-R.I.), Rep. Joseph W. 
Martin (R.-Mass.) and other notables. 

In Washington, the astonished “vic- 
tims” said it was the first they had heard 
of it. But Vigeant, held for investiga- 
tion, proudly insisted: 

“The Martin check got the best re- 
sults. The president of a bank in Wash- 
ington insisted on cashing it personally.” 


The Douglas Debate 


Illinois’ freshman Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas (D.) challenged a Congressional 
sacred cow last week—the $751 million 
Rivers and Harbors bill to be spent on 
local projects all over the nation. 

Douglas’s futile efforts to reduce the 
amount by 4/10 was slapped down by a 
59-to-15 vote. But before that, two hours 
of debate between Douglas and his col- 
leagues had sharply clarified the major 
domestic issue facing Congress: 

Is Government going to curb its 
spending in the face of rising unemploy- 
ment and possible recession—or is it not? 

To quick-thinking Paul Douglas, 
former University of Chicago economics 
professor, the issue was clear. He ad- 
mitted the bill included $19 million for 
Illinois. Even so, he asked the 40% cut 
because of economic conditions. 

But Douglas’s colleagues disagreed. 
Chairman Kenneth McKellar (D.-Tenn.) 
of the Appropriations Committee roared 
that Douglas “is undertaking to benefit 
himself politically in his home state.” In 
a friendlier vein, New Hampshire’s 
Charles W. Tobey (R.) jumped up to 
remark that if there were a Senator who 
placed national interest above sectional, 
other Senators should “join in singing 
the doxology and thanking God. It is 
rather a new era.” 

Antagonists. Russel B. Long (D.- 
La.) and James E. Murray (D.-Mont.) 
argued that many of the flood control 
projects benefited the country. Maine’s 
Owen Brewster (R.), irked because 
Douglas said the site of a Maine project 
couldn’t be seen “with a spyglass,” sug- 
gested Maine hadn’t done a very good 
job of educating Maine-born Douglas. 
Oregon’s Wayne Morse (R.) advised 
Douglas that “his is not a liberal course 
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Berryman, Washington Evening Star 


Dilemma. Economy remained a distant goal for a spending Congress. (SEE: Douglas) 
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Wide World 
Victory grin. FDR’s namesake proved 
to be a winner, too. (SEE: The Name) 


of action measured in terms of human 
values.” 

Penny Saved. At week’s end, mem- 
bers continued to recite the evils of spend- 
ing and the virtues of thrift. A coalition 
led by Senators Robert A. Taft (R.- 
Ohio) and Richard B. Russell (D.-Ga.) 
was hard at work on a proposal to trim 
$2 billion off the total appropriations for 
the year. Evidencing the uneasy anguish 
of many, Sen. John L. McClellan (D.- 
Ark.) beseeched the President to help by 
reducing budget requests. 

The President didn’t answer. 


The Name Is Familiar 


“Of course,” wrote Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt last week, “when you are run- 
ning for office the first time, it must be 
quite a strain. 

“I have taken it casually for so 
many years that I had forgotten that you 
could be under a little more tension when 
you were doing it for the first time.” 

By the time returns from Manhat- 
tan’s 20th Congressional District were in, 
the tension and strain so placidly de- 
scribed by his mother had vanished from 
the face of 34-year-old first-timer Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jr. He wore a wide and 
toothy grin as he celebrated victory after 
his first election fight—for the seat made 
vacant by the death of Rep. Sol Bloom. 

For a month the youngest son of the 
late President had rocked New Yorkers 
out of their springtime apathy toward 
ballots. In a swashbuckling campaign 
which included ringing doorbells and 
buttonholing nearly every Irishman, Jew, 
Negro and Puerto Rican who lives and 
votes between 26th and 116th streets west 
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of Broadway, he gave Tammany Hall its 
soundest lesson in electioneering since 
the days of Fiorello H. La Guardia. 

The Hall had called Roosevelt an 
interloper, rejected him as a non-resi- 
dent of the district and, joined by state 
and national Democratic committees, en- 
dorsed Municipal Court Justice Benjamin 
H. Shalleck as the “regular” candidate. 

While Tammany hurled belittling 
charges that he was a playboy for whom 
the Stork Club was “home,” Roosevelt 
hurriedly organized his own “Four Free- 
doms” Party. He pledged “100% sup- 
port” for the Truman Fair Deal. On elec- 
tion day, more than 80,000 voters turned 
out, setting an off-year record. Roosevelt 
polled more votes than Shalleck, Republi- 
can William H. McIntyre and American- 
Labor candidate Dr. Annette T. Rubin- 
stein combined. 

Drubbed by a Cub. It was a sharp 
blow to the Tammany Tiger, still nursing 
its wounds after a licking last year in 
the bitter New York surrogate fight. And 
with Judge Samuel Seabury, of Seabury 
investigation fame, launching a new Fu- 
sion movement, another shakeup in the 
Hall was almost certain. 

In Washington, Administration Dem- 
ocrats read the election returns and heard 
the New York drums begin beating for 
Roosevelt for governor in 1950. Without 
missing a step, they reversed their field 
and got ready to welcome young Roose- 
velt “with open arms.” 

In Minden, Nev., at week’s end, as 
young Franklin’s wife, the former Ethel 
Du Pont, was quietly divorced on grounds 
of extreme mental cruelty, her attorney, 
George Springmeyer, urged reporters to 
use “decorum” because: 

“After all, Mr. Roosevelt some day 
may be President of the United States.” 


Double Duty 


Police in Newton, Mass., arrested a 
one-armed vagrant last week. In one over- 
coat pocket they found: 

Eighty-four pencil stubs, 24 cigar 
butts, 46 match books, 12 handkerchiefs, 
12 envelopes, 10 marbles, 6 combs, 6 but- 
tons, 6 cigarets, 4 powder puffs, 3 tooth- 
brushes, 3 packages of tobacco, 2 mir- 
rors, 2 hats, a cue chalk, a belt, a reli- 
gious medal, a ball of twine, a pipe stem, 
a snuff box, a spoon, a cigaret holder, an 
empty wallet, a necktie, several scraps of 
paper and some razor blades. 

The other pocket was empty. 


Unwritten Law 


Man’s oldest unwritten law—the 
right to avenge an attack on his wife’s 
virtue and his own honor—was tested 
again last week in a little Iowa court- 
room. 

Dr. Robert C. Rutledge Jr., 28-year- 
old St. Louis pediatrician, was on trial in 
Cedar Rapids for first degree murder in 
the hotel room slaying last Dec. 14 of his 
blonde wife’s seducer, Byron C. Hattman. 

Rutledge based his argument on the 
simpler law of self-defense. Hattman, he 
testified, died in a life-or-death struggle 
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Nature’s Wrath. Texans, who tradi- 
tionally like big vistas, got a “biggest” 
view they didn’t want. The Trinity river 
nearly drowned Fort Worth in 1949’s 
greatest flood. 

A wall of water 18 feet high 
reared through broken dykes last week 
on the heels of a 12-inch cloudburst. It 
killed ten. It pushed 13,200 others from 
their homes. And, as water settled into 
vast lakes (see stadium above), Texans 


during which Hattman drew a knife and 
snarled: “You --- -- - -----, I’ve been 
waiting for this and I’ve got you now.” 

But it was the deeper-rooted appeal 
to the law of honor by which Rutledge 
hoped to escape the death penalty. 

The state hoped to win conviction by 
proving Rutledge trailed his victim to 
Cedar Rapids, premeditating murder. 

It was a sordid story of a bachelor’s 
pursuit of a happily married young wom- 
an that Rutledge and his wife Sydney 
unfolded, between sobs, from the witness 
stand. 

Rutledge told the jury that as assist- 
ant resident physician at St. Louis Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, he spent only 12 to 14 
hours out of 48 at home. To help finan- 
cially, his wife took a job at the Emerson 
Electric Co., where Hattman worked. 

He confirmed the story told earlier 
by his wife—that last July 31 Hattman 
had taken her sailboating and to dinner. 
Both drank heavily. At dinner, Sydney 
felt ill and asked Hattman to accompany 
her home. There, she said, Hattman re- 
fused to leave, and seduced her. 

Honor Bribe. Rutledge said he 
overheard gossip at the country club that 
Hattman was bragging about the con- 
quest. He said he reported the gossip to 
his wife, and she confessed. But, he said, 
he still loved his wife and had no desire 
to break up their marriage. 

Twice, he said, he tried to persuade 
Hattman to leave his wife alone, or to 
buy him off with $2,000 which Hattman 


Acme 


counted more than $5 million in prop- 
erty damage. 

Over the week-end, twisters killed 
21 persons in Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
a young mother in Somerset, Ky. Trees 
flopped like tenpins in Zelienople, Pa., 
but the freak of the week occurred ear- 
lier in Meeker, Okla.: Spectators at a 
soft ball game in the high school gym 
looked up at a fly ball—and saw a tor- 
nado blow the gym roof off! 





had demanded “to go to California.” 
Hattman, however, either did not show 
up for prearranged meetings, or was too 
drunk to talk. 

The fatal meeting in Cedar Rapids, 
Dr. Rutledge said, was their third. 


Battle for a Bench 


Pennsylvania’s burly Rep. Herman 
P. Eberharter (D.), Congressman from 
Pittsburgh since 1936, was in boiling wa- 
ter this week. 

As President Truman’s nominee for 
Federal district judge for western Penn- 
sylvania, he found both his personal and 
professional life under fire. 

Most vocal witness was Attorney 
John G. Buchanan of Pittsburgh, repre- 
senting the American Bar Association. 
Before a Senate Judiciary subcommittee, 
Buchanan charged Eberharter with 
drunkenness, with cruelty to his first wife, 
leading to divorce in 1923, and with ques- 
tionable use of his Congressional office to 
get a Federal contract for a friend. 

Blah! All these charges, Eberharter 
retorted, were old stuff, had been aired 
thoroughly before the Allegheny County 
Bar Association, which ignored them, en- 
dorsed him. Rep. Francis E. Walter (D.- 
Pa.) resigned from the ABA in protest 
at Buchanan’s testimony. 

After hearing a few more details, the 
Senate committee announced that future 
sessions on Eberharter would be held be- 
hind closed doors. 
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Washington 
Talk 


Tsk! Tsk! 


Secretary Louis A. Johnson’s “head- 
knocking” regime last week finally 
brought the three armed services’ pub- 
licity setups together into a “Joint Army- 
Navy-Air Force Public Information Of- 
fice,” spread out over a half-acre of floor 
space in the Pentagon’s wilderness. 

In the ensuing scramble for desk 
space nobody noticed until too late that 
the Women’s Division was placed right 
next door to the Reproduction Room. 


Let Him Eat Cake 


When Charles Sawyer upset column- 
ist Drew Pearson’s predictions by com- 
pleting one whole year as Commerce Sec- 
retary, Commerce stenographers decided 
to fete their boss with an office party. 

Sawyer was at his best. When all the 
cake and ice cream was eaten, he glanced 
down at the empty cake plate, then looked 
up laughing. 

“Put the crumbs in an envelope,” he 
told a secretary, “and mail it to Pearson.” 


Byrd in Hand 


President Truman’s reported crack 
about “too many Byrds in Congress” 
made at least one person happy: the in- 
tended victim, 

Just the day before, Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd, Virginia Democrat and persistent 
needler of Government extravagance, had 
delivered a long speech on his pet sub- 
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Byrd. He credited President Truman 
with unintentional assist. (SEE: Hand) 
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ject. He knew it was long-winded and 
would excite little response. Neverthe- 
less, he followed routine and mailed out 
copies to newspapers. 

Truman’s remark hit the news wires 
just as if timed to coincide with the ar- 
rival of the fat speech on editors’ desks. 
Byrd figures it multiplied his readership 
several times over. 


And Later, a License 


Ruth Safran, International Refugee 
Organization official, had considerable 
misgivings this week over a letter from 
a handsome refugee she had known in 
Germany. 

The refugee, now in Chicago, told 
joyously of his first experiences in Amer- 
ica but added with apparent bewilder- 
ment: “You have to be very formal in 
taking a girl to the movies. It is a long 
process involving permission of the girl’s 
parents and an expensive diamond ring.” 


Blow the Man Up! 


A salty old Chief Boatswain, appar- 
ently discouraged by peacetime condi- 
tions, appealed to Washington for advice 
on a “scientific method” for making Navy 
sack artists hit the deck on time. 

In due form and time, the Bureau of 
Personnel issued its “suggestions”: 

1. “That the person you desire to 
wake be given a shot of the revolutionary 
new serum ‘Autowake’ prior to hitting the 
sack. ... This serum, sort of a ‘mickey’ 
with reverse English, comes in special 
time doses. ... Should you want the per- 
son to wake at 0530, give him a shot of 
Autowake 0530... . 

2. “If you have consistent trouble in 
waking an individual, feed him gallons of 
joe [coffee, to landlubbers] and keep him 
awake all night. 

3. “The only other scientific method 
we have on hand for waking a sleeping 
person is ... hold his nose.” 


Gloomy Sundae 


When dessert-time came at the capi- 
tal’s Navy Relief dinner, a very gala af- 
fair, hostesses couldn’t help looking glum. 
The Defense Department’s crackdown on 
Navy expansion plans had ruined a proj- 
ect of theirs, too. 

After construction was halted on the 
USS United States, the ladies decided, in 
the interests of morale, to abandon plans 
for ice cream specially molded—in the 
shape of a miniature aircraft carrier. 


Old Offices, Old Game! 


Fully 50 days before the Hoover 
Commission issued its final report this 
week, it set an example for other Govern- 
ment agencies whose jobs are done: It 
fired all but 6 of its 60 paid workers. 

The six, rattling around the Commis- 
sion’s 8th and 9th floor offices on K St., 
soon got company. Workers from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
downstairs came up to try out Herbert 





Pathfinder 
Ruth Safran. From Chicago, a letter 
with a punchline. (SEE: And Later .. .) 


Hoover’s huge green-backed swivel rock- 
ing chair. Two other Housing officials 
moved into a couple of empty Commis- 
sion offices. 

“Our agency is about to expand,” ex- 
plained one. “We’re arranging to take 
over these offices permanently.” 

Ironically, the “expanding” agency 
was one for which a Hoover task force 
recommended a somewhat different fate— 
discontinuance! 


I’m an Actor, Too! 
The Little Theatre in suburban Alex- 


andria, Va., was desperate. For its big 
play of the season, it was short one prop 
—a white, wrought iron two-seater bench. 
Every bench in the city, it seemed, was 
tied up with Garden Week. Ordinary 
park benches wouldn’t do. 

Hopefully, the theatre group’s prop 
woman drove up and down Alexandria 
streets and alleys peeping into back yards. 
Finally, next to a rain-scarred square 
Colonial house, she found just the bench. 
Yes, its owner said, she could borrow it. 
He was an actor, too. He could under- 
stand. 

The donor was John L. Lewis. 


Straus vs. U. S. 


Until Congress makes his paycheck 
legal, Michael W. (Mike) Straus will be 
the poorest—but luckiest—$10,000-a-year- 
man on the Government payroll. 

Poorest, because he can’t draw his 
salary so long as Congress holds he is 
unqualified to be U.S. Commissioner of 
Reclamation. Luckiest, because “re- 
claimed” friends in the West don’t want 
payless Straus and his wife to starve. 

So far the Straus’s have dined on 
Nebraska buffalo meat, Pacific North- 
west king crabs, Oregon raspberry jam, 
California avocados, Arizona oranges, and 
Texas salad dressing. But the Commis- 
sioner’s luck fades when it comes to hous- 
ing. Unless some kind Seminole comes 
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through with a wigwam, Straus may lose 
his Government-owned house. And as a 
landlord, Uncle Sam can be tough. “It’s 
pay or get out,” Straus moaned. 

Straus’s critics last year stopped pay 
for anyone in his job without five years’ 
engineering experience. Last week Tru- 
man asked Congress to put Straus on the 
payroll but again it said no. 


No Bombs 


A little red brick warehouse in the 
Virginia suburbs across the Potomac from 
Washington recently blossomed out with 
a big sign reading: Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Warehouse. 

A nearby home owner, fearful of A- 
bombs, radioactive carbon, etc., called to 
find out what was stored there. 

Drily, he was assured that the ware- 
house held only office supplies. 

“Probably the most lethal thing we 
have there,” the Commission spokesman 
said, “is typewriter ribbons.” 


Circuit Judge’s Job? 


Senate Bill 441, to re-define “stand- 
ards of electrical and photometric meas- 
urements” sounded to Sen. Robert C. 
Hendrickson (R.-N.J.) suspiciously as if 
Gertrude Stein had written it. Especially 
Section 6: 

“The unit of electrical capacitance 
shall be the farad, which is the capaci- 
tance of a capacitator that is charged to 
a potential of one volt by one coulomb of 
electricity.” 

It was beyond the capacity of Sen. 
Edwin C. Johnson (D.-Col.), sponsor of 
the bill, to explain what all that meant. 
Last week, 11 days after the bill passed, 
Hendrickson was still muttering to him- 
self: “Votes I can understand, but volts— 
never.” 
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Sen. Hendrickson. His forte was elec- 
tions, not electrons. (SEE: Job) 
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Along The American Way by Wheeler McMillen 


Now Is the Time 


A new trend of thought has be- 
come conspicuous in Washington dur- 
ing recent weeks. The fear of big 
spending and of its consequences is 
rising in Congress. Not for many years 
have so many unaccustomed voices ex- 
pressed alarm that unrestrained spend- 
ing will lead to disaster. 

Whether what now appears as a 
trend of thought will shape into a 
course of action remains to be seen. 
All may depend upon how vigorously 
the people at home proceed to express 
themselves to their respective Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. 


. * x 


The reality of this growing un- 
easiness may be sensed when one notes 
some of the voices that have joined in 
its expression. The public is not sur- 
prised when Sen. Harry Byrd of Vir- 
ginia or Rep. Daniel Reed of New 
York speaks against ever-expanding 
appropriations. They have battled 
over long years to protect taxpayers 
from suffering to support Government 
extravagance, and to keep the nation 
financially sound. Now, however, Paul 
H. Douglas, new Senator from Illinois 
who was expected to support most 
of the costly Welfare State program, 
has pointed out that conditions do not 
favor further fiscal recklessness. Sen. 
John L. McClellan, a Democratic reg- 
ular from Arkansas, took the Senate 
floor recently to count up the spending 
proposals “now pending in Congress 
and sponsored by the present Admin- 
istration.” 

Sen. McClellan listed the increase 
and extension of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance benefits, expansion and in- 
crease of unemployment compensa- 
tion; tax-supported medical treatment 
under a compulsory national health in- 
surance program; subsidy for all con- 
sumers’ food bills; subsidy for hous- 
ing; “to pour out millions, which soon 
would run into billions, in various 
kinds of grants in aid to states”; sal- 
ary raises for more than two million 
Federal employes “and to add addi- 
tional hundreds of thousands to the 
Federal pay roll”; besides billions for 
foreign relief and for arming foreign 
nations. 

Words of caution have been heard 
from other members of the two Houses 
who have usually, in former years, 
voted for the ever-rising tide of ex- 
penditures and the consequent ever- 
increasing drain upon the wages and 
salaries of all who work. 


% % % 


This refreshing new note 
around the Capitol Dome arises from 


Illinois’ Douglas. He eyes the costs. 


fears that are well founded. The states- 
men are not sure that high earnings 
will continue. They know that any 
marked recession would result in new 
demands upon the Federal Treasury. 
They know that the Government can 
not easily retrench expenses when 
other people have to. They know that 
the tax rates, which now take roughly 
a third of all earnings, can not be set 
much higher without further discour- 
aging the business effort which pro- 
vides jobs. They do not want to find 
themselves blamed for pulling the 
trigger of depression. 

On the other hand, the insidious 
coterie of men who want Government 
to undertake more and more, know 
that the bigger the spending the great- 
er will be the power that will fall into 
their hands. They are willing to wait, 
if necessary, believing that a troubled 
people will more easily surrender lib- 
erty for security. 


% * * 


Not for a generation has there 
come a moment when pressure from 
home can have more influence. Vig- 
orous efforts will be exerted by pres- 
sure groups and by Administration 
forces to bring the cautious members 
of Congress back into the spending 
mood. Members will naturally weigh 
the political risks. 

Assurances from constituents that 
they will support men who now vote 
for economy will greatly strengthen 
the outlook. One postage stamp may 
be the investment opportunity of the 
century. A flood of letters to Congress 
now, and more organized support of 
economy, may not only save billions 
but might save the Republic. 
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Defense 


Red Rails 


From a Joint Chiefs of Staff spokes- 
man last week came word of a seldom- 
mentioned weakness in Russia’s war and 
peace machinery. To achieve anything 
like America’s efficiency in moving men 
and machines over this nation’s 226,000 
miles of route railroad trackage, Soviet 
trackage would have to be lengthened 
from its present 75,000 to 700,000 miles. 


Duel in the Sky 


Amateur bookmakers at the Penta- 
gon hadn’t had such a field day since the 
last Army-Navy football game. Last week 
the new Air Force-Navy game, a pro- 
posed eight-mile-high duel between a car- 
rier fighter and a giant bomber, looked 
like a gala sporting event. Its deadly 
serious purpose was half hidden in con- 
troversy over rules of the game. 

The contestants, however, were ready 
for inspection. 

For the Air Force: Convair’s six- 
engine, 278,000-pound B-36. Earlier this 
year airmen had claimed that the A- 
bomb-carrying B-36, although relatively 
slow (about 330 mph), was almost in- 
vulnerable to fighter interception because 
of its ability to fly at 40,000 feet. Re- 
cently they gave the B-36 another protec- 
tive boost—four jet engines that added 
16,000 pounds of thrust to the 18,000 h.p. 
of its six propeller driving engines. Chal- 





lenger, for the Navy: McDonnell Air- 
craft’s shark-shaped, twin-jet fighter, the 
Banshee. Weighing 13,000 pounds and 
with a top speed of more than 630 mph., 
the Banshee. was built to zoom to 40,000 
feet in seven minutes. 

Counterattack. Goaded by Air 
Force bomber claims, and smarting under 
orders which stopped work on _ their 
super-carrier, Navy spokesmen made pub- 
lic a month-old, unfilled request that B-36 
and Banshee meet in simulated combat. 
Last fortnight the House Armed Services 
Committee okayed the idea, asked De- 
fense Secretary Louis A. Johnson to set 
the time, place and rules. 

By week’s end it was clear that the 
battle of the rules would be as fierce as 
the later battle in the sky. 

If, for instance, the game was called 
for relatively clear skies above the Navy’s 
carri.r training base at Pensacola, Fla., 
the B-36’s miles-long, high altitude vapor 
trails would give opponents a spotting ad- 
vantage not likely in stormy North At- 
lantic or Pacific areas where another war 
might be fought. Even more important 
was how closely the Air Force would be 
allowed to simulate actual battle plans in 
overcoming the fighter barrier. 

Whose Realism? Several possibili- 
ties of those conditions were immediately 
apparent: 

1. Bombers would hardly fly alone. 
If a full formation of a half-dozen or so 
were admitted into the battle game, sev- 
eral would undoubtedly be assigned the 
task of jamming the carrier’s radar— 
without which it could not direct its fight- 
ers toward the bombers. 

2. Would the Air Force be allowed 


Air Force, International 


In this corner ... Air Force’s giant B-36 and Navy’s killer, Banshee. (SEE: Duel) 
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to attack the carrier itself? With good 
radar jamming and favorable cloudy 
weather, bombers might blast the carrier 
before the fighters even got launched. 

Equally hard for Air Force and Navy 
brass to agree on would be the timing 
and route of the duel. Would the carrier, 
for instance, be required to intercept the 
bomber while it flies on a secret time- 
table, from an undisclosed field to an un- 
disclosed target, with only the general 
area of its route known? And would the 
Navy be allowed to use a search net of 
carriers and fighters to blanket the seas 
as it might in war? 

Superficially, the only question the 
duel was supposed to answer was whether 
jet fighters are effective at high altitudes. 
Actually, the duel wasn’t necessary for 
that. The Air Force itself had been pit- 
ting its 670-mph F-86 against the B-36 
in flights 43,000 ft. above Muroc (Cal.) 
Air Base. 

Inconclusive. Results showed that 
the jets were still speedy and maneuver- 
able in the thin, high air but that their 
speed made tight, gun-firing turns almost 
impossible. Best attacks were from be- 
hind the bomber. And, there, the B-36 
had a hard-to-demonstrate advantage. Its 
20 mm. cannons have about 100 yards 
more range than a fighter’s lighter guns. 

Without “Yes” answers to the many 
questions of duplicating wartime battle 
conditions, the game of B-36 vs. Banshee 
might be just another bickering match 
with no more valid conclusions than the 
outcome of an inter-service sack race. 


Uranium Finders. . . 
The gleam of gold had faded as a 


lure to many American prospectors. In its 
place was the velvet-black sheen of pitch- 
blende, the heavy ore from which come 
the brown and black powder and finally 
the shiny white metal of uranium, heart- 
matter of atomic research. 

In the past year alone, more than 
5,000 would-be uranium diggers had 
asked the Government for advice. This 
week the Government would answer. Its 
method: a 123-page booklet, Prospecting 
for Uranium, that will sell for 30¢ at 
the Government Printing Office. Its an- 
swers will cover everything from identi- 
fication of the ores to explanation of the 
$10,000 bonus awaiting anyone who turns 
up a high grade deposit. 


.-- Secret-Keepers . . . 


Other atomic information problems 
were far from question and answer sim- 
plicity (see above). Last fortnight Atomic 
Energy Commissioner Sumner Pike told 
of boomeranging secrecy in the prepara- 
tion of a civilian handbook on “what to 
do if one of those things lands in your 
fair city.” The handbook would have to 
avoid any points of possible use to a for- 
eign power. At the same time it would 
have to include some now-secret informa- 
tion or run the risk of being just a feeble 
list of hints and cautions. In fact, Com- 
missioner Pike said, after a second 
thought, “it may not be published.” 
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The World 


Big Four’s New Try 


Foreign ministers convene at Paris 
with West prepared to block 
Soviet plans to seize Germany 


Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, the 
British labor movement’s priceless gift to 
world diplomacy, climbed aboard the 
Golden Arrow express at London’s Vic- 
toria Station one day last week. He was 
off to Paris for the sixth meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. “Any com- 
ment?” asked a reporter. Bevin smiled. 
“It’s in the laps of the gods—I hope the 
gods are kind.” 

On Monday, Ernie Bevin, a farmer’s 
son who once peddled ginger beer for a 
living, walked into the Palais Rose,* one 
of the gaudiest mansions in Paris, for the 
opening of the conference. He mounted 
the red marble staircase to the meeting 
salon and marched in to see if the gods 
were going to be kind. 

Bevin is an old hand at dealing with 
the Russians. He has attended every for- 
eign ministers’ conference since the first, 





The conferees. Acheson, Bevin, Schuman and Vishinsky confer in a palace built of marble. (SEE: Big Four’s New Try) 


at London in 1945. He is the only hold- 
over from the last one, a fiasco which 
broke up 10 days before Christmas, 1947, 
after 21 futile days of trying to reach 
agreement on agenda at London’s Lan- 
caster House. 

The Cast. The three newcomers at 
this conference are: 

For the U.S.: Dean Gooderham 
Acheson, 56. Educated at Groton, Yale 
and the Harvard law school, Acheson was 
named Secretary of State Jan. 7. He got 
credit for the thinking that led to adop- 
tion of the Marshall Plan. He maneuvered 
the Atlantic Pact in its final stages, 


*The 35-room marble Palais Rose is owned 
by the Duchess de Talleyrand, the former Anna 
Gould of Chicago, heiress to American railway and 
mining fortunes. It was built before the turn of 
the century by the Duchess’ first husband, the late 
frivolous Count Boni de Castellane. It was mod- 
eled after the grand Trianon at Versailles. During 
World War II, it was used as a home by Gen. 
— von Stuelpnagel, Nazi military governor of 
aris, 
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signed the finished product for the U.S. 

For France: Robert Schuman, 62, 
also a lawyer. Born to wealth in Luxem- 
bourg and reared in Lorraine when it was 
a German province, Schuman is tall, shy, 
bald. He was Premier in the strike-ridden 
period from November 1947 to July 1948. 
His “tough” policy stopped the Commu- 
nists cold. 

For Russia: Andrei Yanuarievich 
Vishinsky, 66, eager to make good in his 
first big assignment since he succeeded 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov in March. A for- 
mer teacher at Moscow University, Vish- 
insky has been a Stalin favorite since he 
served as prosecutor at the Moscow purge 
trials of 1936-38. Vishinsky can be a very 
friendly fellow, but he also can, as U.N. 
delegates well know, deliver a fiery tirade 
if the occasion demands. 

Fine Start. Vishinsky was the last 
to arrive for Monday’s session. He shook 
hands all around and smiled pleasantly 
for the photographers. Finally, the cam- 
eramen and reporters withdrew, and the 
delegates sat down at a_baize-covered 
table, decked out in spring flowers, for 


the first try at a grand effort to settle the 
German question and end the cold war. 

Paris believes that Vishinsky came 
to the conference table with a free hand 
from Stalin. For weeks Soviet propaganda 
has been plugging a “peace” line. It has 
insisted that full collaboration between 
East and West is not only possible, but 
desirable. Nothing that Vishinsky said 
or did at the first meeting of the ministers 
indicated that the Kremlin had had a 
change of heart. It was, perhaps, the 
pleasantest two-and-a-half hours in the 
history of Big Four conferences. 

The agenda was quickly approved. It 
included these questions: German unity; 
Berlin, including the matter of currency; 
and a start on the German peace treaty. 

It also included two surprise start- 
ers. One, proposed by Schuman, was the 
matter of an Austrian treaty which has 
been bogged down in East-West confer- 


ences. And Vishinsky suggested that a 
date be set for taking up the Japan peace 
treaty, also in the East-West pigeonhole. 

The West’s position is (1) that the 
Japan treaty would have to be taken up 
at another meeting of the foreign min- 
isters with China sitting in France’s 
place, and (2) the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion is the proper agency to start the ball 
rolling. 

With the preliminaries out of the 
way, the Paris conferees got back to the 
question of German unity. Discussion on 
a win-or-lose basis may quickly blast 
away the “one-happy family” aspect of 
the opening session. 

What Stalin likes most about Ger- 
many is the part he does not now control, 
especially the Ruhr. Before the war this 
was Europe’s top industrial area, pro- 
ducing 86% of Germany’s steel, 80% of 
its coal, 70% of its minerals. In the past 
year, Western Germany’s production 
climbed from 50% of 1936 to about 80%. 

Stalin could use that output at home 
or—perhaps to still greater advantage— 
in China. 

But to get control of Germany, Rus- 
sia must first get Allied troops out and 
then seize the government. The easiest 
type of government to seize, and one that 
the Russians prefer, would be a central- 
ized unit dominated by Communists. Such 
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a government could be taken over, Czech- 
oslovakia-fashion, on a word from Mos- 
cow after the Big Four withdrew its 
troops and left the policing of Germany 
in the hands of the Communist-trained 
force of 50,000 to 100,000 which has been 
schooled for such a trend of events. That 
would put the Kremlin in full control of 
Germany. It could sell Ruhr steel and 
German machinery from Frankfurt to 
Shanghai. 

Indian Sign. The major flaw in the 
Kremlin strategy is that the West is wise 
to it. The West endorses German unity 
only if it is to be under a government 
elected by the people and guaranteeing 
the basic human rights which the Rus- 
sians do not recognize. And the West is 
prepared to resist any Soviet clamoring 
for hasty withdrawal of troops. 

No fool, Vishinsky is well aware that 
the odds are 3-to-1 against him. On open- 
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Shanghai. Like reluctant dragons, the Communists jabbed away at a prize that might prove too big to handle. (SEE: Siege) 


ing day, he said: “I am sure we will 
settle all points on the agenda.” Not one 
to miss a bet, Bevin retorted: “That de- 
pends on you.” But Vishinsky had the 
last word: “I don’t see why. On your 
side, this is a three-power meeting. There- 
fore, agreement depends three times as 
much on you three as upon our one.” 


Berlin: Bricks & Ballots 


The strike is a major weapon in the 
Communist arsenal. Last week it was used 
by western Berlin railway workers against 
the Communist masters of eastern Berlin. 

The Russians control all railways in 
Berlin and pay workers in their own cur- 
rency, East Marks. Last week the rail- 
way workers in the western sector went 
on a strike for payment in West Marks, 
which are worth four times more than 
East Marks. 

Rioting broke out. The _ strikers 
surged into battle armed with bricks, 
stones, clubs, horsewhips. The Soviet 
transportation chief, Maj. Gen. Pavel A. 
Kvashnin, a pompous 200-pounder, un- 
wisely decided to direct strike-stopping in 
person at Tempelhof railway station. 

The strikers quickly spotted him and 
started for him, cursing and screaming: 
“Kill him! Hang the fat so-and-so!” 
Western Berlin police beat off the mob. 
Kvashnin scrambled back to his limou- 
sine, raced off to safety in the Soviet 
sector, left the job of dealing with the 
strikers to less-unpopular authorities. 

But the strikes continued, with 
bloody battles at nearly every railway 
station. By Tuesday at least three per- 
sons had been killed, more than 1,000 in- 
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jured. The strikers had seized 21 rail 
stations. East zone rail traffic in Berlin 
suburbs was paralyzed. 

Spite-Vote. The strike in Berlin was 
by no means Russia’s only reverse dur- 
ing the week in Germany. Earlier, the 
Communists had taken a bad setback— 
despite efforts to make it look like a vic- 
tory—in a one-ticket election to name 
delegates to a German People’s Congress, 
which, by direction of the Kremlin, would 
govern Eastern Germany. 

The ballot gave the Germans the 
choice of voting “Yes” or “No” on this 
statement: “I am for the unity of Ger- 
many and a just peace. Therefore, I am 
for the following candidates: [all mem- 
bers of SED—the Communist-run Social- 
ist Unity Party].” 

The SED leaders figured that play on 
the desire for peace and unity would pro- 
duce the usual 90%-plus victory that is 
customary in most Communist-run elec- 
tions. 

Scrambling the returns vigorously, 
the Communists managed to fabricate a 
surface victory by the humiliating margin 
of 2-to-l. They claimed 7,942,949 East 
Germans (or 66.1%) voted “Yes”; ad- 
mitted that 4,060,272 (33.9%) voted 
“No.” One Communist official said sadly: 
“This is the greatest bankruptcy in the 
history of the party.” 

Meanwhile, on Monday, the new 
Western German Republic, which is poi- 
son to the Russians, was officially pro- 
claimed at Bonn, the ancient city on the 
Rhine which is to be its capital. The 
Bonn constitution, basic law for the new 
republic, was ratified last week by 10 of 
the 11 West German provinces. Bavaria 


didn’t ratify, but agreed to go along with 
the other states. Next step: elections to 
name a parliament. 

Bread and Morale. And with the 
blockade lifted, the people of western 
Berlin were getting more food and other 
essentials than they had enjoyed in more 
than a year. Western Berliners were hap- 
pier and cockier. 

A Berlin florist told Drew Middleton 
of The New York Times: “So the Rus- 
sians may become tough again if things 
go badly at Paris. Let them. They can- 
not frighten us. We will see them out of 
Berlin and out of Germany in the end 
because they cannot dominate our peo- 
ple.” 


Down the Hatch 


In St. Mary Cray, England, Henry 
Brown read that a Kent brewery was 
selling beer for 20¢ a gallon. Quicker 
than a thirsty man could down a short 
beer, he ordered nine gallons, enclosed 
$1.80. Back came his letter with a polite 
note of regret: “You apparently over- 
looked the heading on the news item: ‘It 
Happened 50 Years Ago.’” The brewery 
offered Brown nine gallons at the going 
market price: $6.60. 


Siege of Shanghai 


An elder Chinese with a scraggly 
mustache and the stubble of a beard on 
his chin sat in the sun in Shanghai’s 
Hongkew park one day last week. He 
wore a faded blue, padded coat, cheap 
spectacles and a shabby fedora. In front 
of him on a picnic table was, perhaps, 
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his dearest friend, a nightingale in a 
portable cage. The Chinese whiled away 
the time catching insects which he carved 
up with a penknife and fed to the bird. 

In another part of the park, fisher- 
men squatted at the edge of a placid pond 
near “No Fishing” signs and blinked at 
the sun as they waited for bites. On side- 
walks panhandlers chalked in Chinese 
and pidgin English flowery appeals for 
handouts. And in the teeming streets in 
the heart of the city, life for the poor 
proceeded at its customary weary, dreary 
pace in endless traffic of rickshas, pedi- 
cabs, trolleys, automobiles, bicycles, 
trucks, jeeps and shuffling pedestrians. 
For all these lowly Chinese thought or 
cared, the Communist armies converging 
on the city might as well have been on 
the other side of the world. 

Ready to Scram. What concern 
there was stood out at Nationalist head- 
quarters such as the Officers Moral En- 
deavor Hostel. Bags were packed and 
plans were ready to get troops and brass 
out of the city quickly. 

With the major prize of China’s civil 
war theirs for the taking, 19 armies under 
Communist Gen. Chen Yi jabbed away 
at Shanghai like so many reluctant drag- 
ons. But soon Chen will throw his Sun- 
day punch and big banner headlines— 
SHANGHAI FALLS—will blossom on 
front pages of newspapers around the 
world to take the play away from the 
Big Four conference at Paris. 

Mao Tse-tung, chief of the Commu- 
nists may be inclined to throw a victory 
party, but with the hangover he may dis- 
cover that he has a millstone around his 
neck. For while Mao is amply supplied 
with soldiers and weapons, he lacks the 
administrators needed to run the world’s 
fourth largest city (pop. 6 million). 

Shanghai is Asia’s greatest port, 
Central China’s biggest industrial city. 
Built by the West, it remains a city of 
the West, dependent on Western raw ma- 
terials to run its factories and Western 


Shanghai scene. Communist spy (arms tied) awaits 
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commerce to flow through to 200 million 
Chinese in the rich Yangtze valley. Mao 
will have 6 million extra mouths to feed. 
Somehow he must find a way to keep the 
factories running. He must cope with 
wildfire inflation. Printing presses were 
turning out 100 to 200 million gold yuan 
a day. But in Shanghai the government 
was spending 400 to 500 million daily. 

Southward Ho. Even before Shang- 
hai was taken, other Mao armies swung 
south, bound for Canton where Acting 
President Li Tsung-jen set up his govern- 
ment after the fall of Nanking. Li, presi- 
dent in name only, wanted to pull out of 
Canton and fight on from Chungking, 
China’s World War II capital, 1,000 
miles inland. But the “retired” Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, who still com- 
mands the obedience of most Nationalist 
war lords in the South, had other plans. 
He wants to dig in on Formosa and wait 
for rescue from the West in World War 
III, which he considers inevitable. 


Help Wanted 


In Telgate, Italy (pop. 2,000), city 
elections were postponed for the third 
time last week because there were no 
candidates for mayor or the municipal 
council. 


U.N.: Stock Rises. 


With a sharp tap of his gavel, Her- 
bert Vere Evatt, spunky, chunky Aus- 
tralian president of the United Nations 
General Assembly, adjourned the second 
part of the third session at 6:18 p.m. one 
day last week. 

In 44 days at Flushing Meadow, the 
Assembly recouped much of the prestige 
lost in a sputtering start at Paris last 
fall, added a 59th member, Israel; and 
came within one vote of disposition of 
Italy’s pre-war colonies in Africa. 

Compromise. The Italian colonies 
question, picked up on the rebound by 


U.N. after the Big Four had booted it 
around for three years, was tossed out 
to the Assembly at the start of the Flush- 
ing Meadow session. The delegates 
promptly shunted it down a dead-end 
street. But three weeks ago in London, 
Italian Foreign Minister Count Carlo 
Sforza and British Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin worked out a compromise 
formula. Their plan called for a three- 
way split of Libya until 1959 when it was 
to gain independence. In the meantime, 
Britain would continue to control Tripoli- 
tania until 1951, when Italy would take 
over. France was to run Fezzan and 
Britain was to carry on in Cyrenaica. 
The plan also gave eastern Eritrea to 
Ethiopia and Somaliland to Italy. 

Green Light. Britain and the U.S., 
with the support of the Latin-American 
bloc, set out to sell the program to the 
Assembly. Over the objections of the 
Arab and Soviet cliques, the Assembly’s 
political committee approved the plan. 

Evatt raised the issue on the next to 
the last day of the session. At midnight, 
after hours of debate, he called for a 
vote, paragraph by paragraph. 

Defeat for the Bevin-Sforza compro- 
mise came on the proposition to give 
Italy trusteeship over Tripolitania. Haiti’s 
Emile Saint-lot broke with the  Latin- 
American delegation and voted against 
Italy. He explained that because of 
Haiti’s ethnological ties with Africa he 
could not vote for an Italian trusteeship 
because he feared it might have “nefari- 
ous consequences.” The proposition 
needed 34 votes to carry. The tally showed 
33 for, 17 against with 9 abstaining. 

Angered by what he called an out- 
break of the “spirit of evil,” Argentina’s 
José Arce led a Latin American revolt 
against the entire proposal, sent it down 
to defeat with only 14 votes for and 37 
against. 

In the final, break-neck race to ad- 
journment until Sept. 20, the Latin Amer- 
icans suffered another defeat. Their pro- 
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posal to lift the ban imposed by the As- 
sembly in 1946 on exchanging ambassa- 
dors with Franco Spain was rejected. 

It was a bad day all around for 
Spain’s dictator, Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco. The U.S. Export-Import 
Bank turned down Spain’s request for a 
$1,275,900,000 loan on the same day. 


Down Under Socialism 


The rowdiest conference in the his- 
tory of the New Zealand Federation of 
Labor closed last week at Wellington. 
Communists harangued the 200 delegates, 
representing 200,000 trade unionists, but 
finally shuffled off in defeat. 

Delegates then produced portfolios 
crammed with proposals to nationalize 
more industries, including _ streetcars, 
largely city controlled, and coastal ship- 
ping and the fishing fleet. But most dele- 
gates voiced their demands with tongue 
in cheek. 

They knew that some old-guard La- 
borites were cooling off toward the na- 
tionalization issue; and they knew that 
next winter’s general elections might re- 
verse the 1946 results, when labor 
squeaked through with a four-seat ma- 
jority in the house of representatives. 

Old Story. As in Mother England, 
socialism and nationalization are no nov- 
elties to New Zealand. Railways, power, 
telephones and some coal mines were 
wholly or partially state-run long before 
labor came into power in 1935. Since 
then, the Bank of New Zealand, air traf- 
fic, broadcasting, construction, forestry 
and transport have been entirely or par- 
tially put under public ownership. 
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No More Kidding. The magazine 
Crocodile is the only Moscow publica- 
tion that dares poke fun at the Soviet 
way of life. Here is a sample of its 
type of humor. Says the shopper: “I 
like the material, but I don’t like the 
design.” The clerk’s reply: “Madam, 
don’t worry, after the first washing 
the design will disappear.” 

Fed up with Crocodile lampoon- 
ing, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party cracked down on the 
fun-poking publication, reorganized its 
staff, sternly warned it to improve its 
artistic and literary work. 
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Romance in the Kremlin? Molotov’s daughter and Stalin’s son. (SEE: Mating) 


New Zealand also controls imports, 
prices, labor and profits. And, since labor 
came into power, a vast program of social 
benefits has been instituted. It affects al- 
most every New Zealander, including vet- 
erans of the Maori wars (1861-71), who 
receive about $9 a week regardless of 
their personal income or property. Inva- 
lids between 16 and 60 are given varying 
sums. 

A widow without dependent children 
gets $468 a year, and every married cou- 
ple with children under 16 years obtains 
a weekly allowance of $2 for each child. 

To support such social security bene- 
fits, the government takes 7.5¢ out of 
every wage dollar. Whether he realizes 
it or not, the average New Zealander 
works two days every week for his gov- 
ernment. 

Free Ride. Fred G. Clark, chair- 
man of the American Economic Founda- 
tion, back in New York after a _ two- 
months trip to New Zealand, said: “Down 
there, you’ve got to get a permit for 
everything.” He found many able-bodied 
men content to live on unemployment 
compensation. A married man gets $9 a 
week for himself and another $9 for his 
wife, totaling just $3 less than the mini- 
mum wage paid to employed white collar 
workers. Says Clark: “It is almost im- 
possible to get anyone to work. The news- 
papers are filled with help wanted ads.” 
His conclusion: “Socialism is strangling 
the country.” 

New Zealand officials, however, main- 
tain that since the war there has been 
“an acute labor shortage in practically 
every industry.” Last year, they say, the 
dominion had only 61 unemployed as 
compared with more than 35,000 idle in 
1936. 

One of the dark spots on New Zea- 
land’s economic record is the condition of 
the state-owned railways. Before 1935 the 
railways operated profitably under a man- 
agerial board responsible to the govern- 
ment. Today, after 14 years of labor rule, 
the roads are losing $2,400,000 annually, 


while fares and freight rates have in- 
creased. 

In the next election, the National 
Party, representing farming and profes- 
sional interests, may use the decline of 
the railways as Exhibit A in its campaign 
to persuade the people to bring in a ver- 
dict against the Laborites. 


Mating of the Mighty? 


The bells in the Kremlin towers soon 
may ring for a wedding, if a report out of 
London is true. The London Evening Star 
reported last week that Vasili Stalin, son 
of the Soviet all-highest, is engaged to 
Svetlana Molotov, 20, plump daughter of 
the heir-apparent to the Kremlin throne. 
There was no confirmation from Moscow. 

Young Stalin, 29, is a major in the 
Red air force. Miss Molotov accompanied 
her father on visits to New York and 
Paris. She speaks French fluently, likes 
jewelry and expensive clothes. 


Sicily’s Robin Hood 


High in the mountains southwest of 
Palermo, capital of Sicily, is shabby but 
picturesque Montelepre, home town of 
Italy’s bandit king, Salvatore Giuliano. 

At 26, Giuliano is handsome enough 
to be a movie star. To Sicilian poor on 
whom he has lavished some of the pro- 
ceeds of his thriving kidnap-ransom 
trade, Giuliano is a latter-day Robin 
Hood. To Italian editors who never tire 
of publicizing his escapades, he is “The 
Gentleman Bandit.” But to Minister of 
Interior Mario Scelba, boss of the Italian 
police, he is a ruthless killer, Italy’s pub- 
lic enemy No. 1 with a $40,000 price on 
his black, curly head. 

Debut in Crime. Giuliano’s career 
in violent crime began by accident. After 
the war, he was a small-time black mar- 
ket operator, specializing in flour. One 
night he was intercepted by police while 
he was transporting black market wheat 
near Montelepre. But quick-triggered 
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Giuliano shot his way out of the trap, 
killed a policeman, became a hunted man. 
He organized a gang, swooped by 
night from his mountain lair to rob or 
loot or kidnap wealthy Sicilians and hold 
them for 1 to 50 million lire ransom 
(roughly $2,000 to $87,000). Success in 
this grisly business went to his head and 
he tried for bigger stakes. He campaigned 
to cut Sicily’s ties with Italy, annex it to 
the U.S. He even was so bold as to apply 
for Marshall Plan military aid to wage 
“holy war” on the Communists. To show 
how he proposed to deal with them, he 
directed his men to ambush a May Day 
parade near Palermo in 1947. They killed 
or wounded more than 40 Communists. 

The Record. “Any attack in any 
corner of Sicily is my doing,” Giuliano 
boasted. His record bears him out. In the 
last eight months, his mob is blamed for 
84 murders, 147 armed robberies, 8 kid- 
napings, 5 extortions. 

In the Italian Parliament, pro-Com- 
munist Socialists assailed Scelba for his 
failure to capture Giuliano, introduced a 
resolution demanding that he be fired. To 
save his job, Scelba put 5,000 police on 
the bandit’s trail with orders to bring 
him in dead or alive. Last week in one of 
the biggest manhunts in Italy’s history, 
brigades of carabinieri, employing trucks, 
jeeps, donkeys and walkie-talkies, combed 
the mountains around Montelepre. 

Giuliano accepted the challenge. He 
threatened ic kill “that buffoon,” Scelba, 
and warned pursuers: “Go and enjoy life, 
because I am no common criminal, but a 
man who doesn’t tremble in the face of 
death.” 

At the end of the week, word reached 
Palermo that Giuliano had been cap- 
tured. But until police showed up with 
Giuliano or his bullet-riddled body, Sicili- 
ans were not ready to believe that the 
“Gentleman Bandit’s” luck had run out. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Circumstances Alter Cases 
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A Nippon Steel Tube Co. factory. Production here serves Japan—and 


The triumph of communism in 
China will, of course, have world- 
shaking political consequences. The 
first important result, so far as Ameri- 
can policy is concerned, has been the 
decision to take no more reparations 
from Japan. 

This important announcement 
was made by Maj. Gen. Frank R. Me- 
Coy, retired, U.S. member and chair- 
man of the Far Eastern Commission, 
on May 12. Although his five-page 
statement was formally released by 
the Department of State, it received 
little publicity. 

Undoubtedly Gen. McCoy’s state- 
ment was overshadowed, in the minds 
of editors, by the coincidental lifting 
of the Berlin blockade. But another 
factor tended to “play down” our de- 
cision to stop penalizing Japan. No- 
body likes to admit that what seemed 
to be a desirable national policy has 
turned out to be disastrous. 


*% * * 


Gen. McCoy’s statement was no- 
table because it frankly said that in 
exacting reparations from Japan we 
have only succeeded in punishing our- 
selves. 

It admits that the American tax- 
payer has footed the bill for the post- 
war dismantling of Japanese factories 
and reaches the “sober conclusion” 
that we can no longer afford this ex- 
pensive pastime. “Japanese economic 
recovery,” says Gen. McCoy, is now 
“of utmost importance” to the U.S. 
And then: 

“The problem facing us is 
not one of limitation of Japan’s 
peaceful industries but of reviving 
those industries to meet the peo- 
ple’s barest wants.” 
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Wartime passions do not con- 
tribute to clear thinking. It took the 
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Administration nearly four years to 
reach “the sober conclusion” that the 
dismantling of Japanese industry is 
as injurious to us as it has been to 
our former enemies. The sobering-up 
process would have taken even more 
time—except for the scare given to our 
policy-makers by the triumph of com- 
munism in China. 

One is forced to that conclusion 
because we are still dismantling Ger- 
man factories for reparations. Yet 
every argument used by Gen. McCoy 
against further destruction of Japa- 
nese industry, applies with equal force 
to that of Western Germany. 


* % * 


There are several reasons why 
we continue to dismantle German fac- 
tories—at great expense to ourselves. 

In Japan, what we say goes. In 
Western Germany we have to consider 
the British and French viewpoint. The 
governments of those two countries 
have actively favored a dismantling 
policy which tends to eliminate eff- 
cient German competition. 


* ¥ * 


But to take a factory down and 
ship its component parts to another 
country is at best a wasteful and un- 
economic procedure. It generally in- 
jures production in the deprived com- 
munity much more than it benefits 
production in the one where the plant 
is set up again. And economics does 
not concern itself with the ethics of 
the case. A loss of production is ex- 
actly that—regardless of the moral 
argument involved. 

So, in face of the growing Russian 
challenge, we have decided that our 
national policy should be to revive, 
rather than further destroy, Japanese 
industry. It will only be a matter of 
time before the same conclusion is 
made definite for Western Germany. 
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Science 


Saint or Seawater? 


The Loyal Sons of St. Patrick may 
cleave manfully toe the theory that Ire- 
land owes its snakelessness to their 
Patron’s prowess. For the faithless, how- 
ever, Dr. Edward S. Deevey. Yale biol- 
ogist, has some other suggestions. 

Writing in Scientific American, he 
points out that (1) not only snakes, but 
shrews, weasels and moles are absent in 
Ireland though present in England; (2) 
Ice Age deposits in Western Europe in- 
dicate that water filled the Irish Sea 
very soon after the last glacier withdrew, 
while the English channel stayed dry for 
some time; and (3) perhaps only the 
bigger, faster animals got across the land 
bridge to the Emerald Isle; the others 
had to stay in England. 


An Eye on the World 


“Well, here we go again,” was the 
caption on a postwar cartoon. Above it 
were pictured Marines leaving a Pacific 
Island, while down the beach landed a 
sun-helmeted expedition with a flag la- 
beled: “National Geographic Society.” 

The fact that this cartoon was self- 
explanatory to almost anyone who can 
read in the U.S. was a tribute to a man 
who last week in Washington celebrated 
his 50th year on the same job: Dr: Gil- 
bert Hovey Grosvenor, editor of The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. 

Grosvenor came to the Geographic 
in 1899, at 23, fresh from the faculty of 
Englewood Academy, a New Jersey pri- 
vate school, where he taught French, 
German, Latin, algebra, chemistry and 
public speaking. His specialty always 
has been variety. 

With Grosvenor’s job went a small, 
musty office in the old Corcoran Build- 
ing, a share in the headache generated 
by the Society’s $2,000 indebtedness and 
a circulation list of 900. Grosvenor was 
to edit the magazine, address the copies 
by hand and deliver them on foot to the 
nearest post office. 

The magazine itself was technical, 
pedantic and dull. He decided what he 
must do was to “popularize” geography, 
make it “the living, breathing, human- 
interest truth” about the world. 

Members. To this he added another 
novel tactic. Instead of subscriptions, he 
sold memberships in the Society. This 
gave anyone with $5, be he elevator op- 
erator, lighthouse keeper, or clerk, the 
feeling of being a patron of exploration 
and research. 

Results were immediate. In 1905 
membership zoomed 260%, the staff grew 
from one to four, and editor Grosvenor 
bought a $20 treadle-operated addressing 
machine. 

Today the Society’s 800 employes 
work in one of uptown Washington’s 
handsomest buildings. Members (at $4) 
and subscribers (at $5) bring in $8 mil- 
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Vantage point. Behind the camera which got this new view of Mt. Everest . . 


lion a year, advertisers another $2 mil- 
lion. 

National Geographic has organized 
and helped finance more than 100 ex- 
peditions at a cost of $2 million. The 
NGS flag was carried by Peary to the 
North Pole, by Byrd to both poles. It 
has accompanied explorers to the high- 
est altitudes and the lowest sea-depths 
ever reached by man. Last month it came 
back from Nepal, India, with pictures of 
Mt. Everest’s heretofore “secret” south- 
east face. 

“Firsts.”? During World War II the 
Army requisitioned a million NGS maps, 
the Navy thousands more. The Society 
also has pioneered in color photography, 
taking the first natural-color pictures of 
the Arctic, solar eclipses and atom bomb 
tests. And it has broadened the defini- 
tion of geography to include everything 
from ants and the lobster business to first 
families and the Berlin airlift. 

Dr. Grosvenor says all this is im- 
plicit in the yellow-bordered journal’s 
emblem. The four portions of the globe 
“are indicative of the all-embracing na- 


National Geographic Society 
... stretched a half-century of work by 
Gilbert Grosvenor. (SEE: An Eye .. .) 
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ture of the work of the Society; the 
acorns . . . represent the small begin- 
ning . . . the laurel leaves represent re- 
ward for achievement.” 


Twixt Bomb and Bug 


An atomic bomb burst at Fifth ave. 
and 42nd st. in New York City might kill 
as many as 200,000 people. 

This was cheerfully admitted last 
fortnight in Washington by Dr. Ralph E. 
Lapp, former Army atom-expert, now 
leading salesman of the theory that A- 
bombs aren’t as bad as they were cracked 
up to be. In most other U.S. cities, he 
said, even a 10-minute alert could set 
enough people streaming out of town or 
into bomb shelters to cut casualties 90%. 

No Hiding Place. If Dr. Lapp 
wanted an argument, it was forthcoming 
within the week, brilliantly presented by 
an authority in a field as fertile with 
menace as his own. It was on page 2 of 
a new book: Peace or Pestilence—Bio- 
logical Warfare and How to Avoid It, by 
Dr. Theodor Rosebury (McGraw-Hill, 
New York: $2.75). Describing a hypo- 
thetical germ attack on St. Louis, Dr. 
Rosebury gives two prime defense direc- 
tions: Don’t travel. Stay home. 

An enemy BW agent could want no 
better set-up than crowded bomb shelters 
plus a hurried evacuation to plant and 
spread his plague, anthrax, botulism, 
psittacosis or polio germs. And John Q. 
Public is trapped neatly between the two 
ugliest death-threats ever devised. 

This situation, for thinking citizens, 
is almost intolerable, and Dr. Rosebury 
is afraid they will simply give up and 
stop thinking. As war-time chief of 
America’s first airborne infection labora- 
tory, he knows they can’t afford to. 

Cure? Any nation advanced enough 
to support a brewery quite possibly could 
also produce an infection agent so deadly 
that a quart of it could kill the earth’s 
whole population. But Dr. Rosebury also 
thinks the laboratories can furnish a de- 
fense: the vastly flexible technique called 
the scientific method. His aim: to abolish 
the “unnatural plague”—war. 
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Behind the Midway 


PATHFINDER’s Business and Finan- 
cial Editor, M. K. Wisehart, spent two 
weeks on and behind carnival midways in 
preparing this issue’s cover story. 


Early this spring the carnival indus- 
try was in the dumps. Business general- 
ly was declining, and gloomy financial 
prophets were predicting worse to come. 

Quietly, the American Carnival As- 
sociation sent out its own appraisers for 
a quick look-see. Back came word that 
employment, if not profits, would con- 
tinue at a high level in 1949—and high 
general employment booms carnivals. 

Joyously the carnival men resumed 
preparations for a_better-than-average 
year, slapped cans of red and gilt paint 
on their trailers, and set out. 

Right now, the majority of some 500 
carnivals in the U.S. and Canada are en- 
joying “red weeks.” To a carnival man 
a red week means good weather, better 
than tolerable gross and a high net. 

One big show has already turned in 
$6,900 to the U.S. Treasury as its share 
of a $34,500 take (20% admission tax) 
for a one week’s stand at Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. And some outdoor showmen 
expect to pay well over $100,000 in taxes 
before they trek southward to winter 
quarters next fall. 

Shapes & Sizes. Carnivals range 
from “gilly shows,” small outfits with 
four or five trucks, to big rail shows with 
50 flat cars. In the spring, they play 
“stills,” dates backed by veteran, fra- 
ternal, religious or charitable organiza- 
tions. From mid-summer on they play 
2,800 county, state and agricultural fairs. 

Center of any carnival is the mid- 
way. A midway draws people to the fair, 
and the fair’s exhibits turn customers 
back into the midway. To the customer 
the midway is a blaring medley of flu- 
orescent lights, calliopes, shouting bark- 
ers, midgets, Bingoes, hula girls, pitch 


games, freaks, merry-go-rounds, aerial 
and motordrome tricks, cotton candy and 
soft drinks. But to carnival people it is 
strictly business—a way to earn the dol- 
lars that keep the troupers trouping. 

To make a midway dollar calls for 
all the stout virtues—zest, tolerance, good 
humor in the face of adversity and an 
unfailing faith in Providence—even when 
the midway slithers in mud and the tent 
pegs are six inches under water. 

Jimmie Strates, owner of James E. 
Strates Shows, is the embodiment of all 
it takes to keep a midway blaring full 
blast and raking in the money. At 54, 
with quick-smiling brown eyes and grey 
hair, he stands 5 feet 9 inches high and 
weighs 156 pounds. He and Mrs. Strates 
were married in 1923. They have three 
children: Elizabeth, who graduated from 
Vassar last year; Theodora and James, 
both preparing for college. 

The cost of reproducing Strates’ car- 
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Master showman. James E. Strates 
bosses one of the largest carnival outfits. 


nival at today’s prices would be $750,000. 
He has 40 railroad cars, more than 100 
trailers and wagons, 27 kinds of rides, 
22 sideshows and six huge light towers. 
His eight Diesel generating plants could 
provide enough power for a city of 6,000. 
His annual tour covers a dozen or more 
states from Florida to Maine. 

Shoe Shine Boy. Forty years ago, 
at 13, Strates arrived in the U.S. as an 
immigrant boy from Greece. He shined 
shoes, worked in cotton mills, Childs res- 
taurants, in shipyards, and in a Detroit 
hotel. He learned to like hotels so well 
that today he invests much of his spare 
cash in them and owns two outright. 

But one thing young Jimmie liked 
even better than hotels. After World War 
I he travelled as a welterweight wrestler 
(“Lung Strangler Lewis”) with an ath- 
letic show. In three summers he saved 
enough to satisfy a growing desire. His 
first show consisted of a merry-go-round, 
a sideshow and 15 concessions. 

The sheriff could easily have over- 
taken Jimmie during the depression 
years. But his creditors sensed that if 
they gave him time he would pay. They 
waited and have been paid. As fast as he 
could Strates built up his equipment, 
hired better acts and bought novelty 
rides. Always he kept his marquee and 
canvas looking new. Today he thinks his 
show is as big as he wants it to be. His 
aim now is better quality. 

Backstage Army. Strates’ carnival 
has 300 full-time employes. But from 400 
to 600 others, employes of the sideshows 
and concessions, travel at times with the 
outfit. Individual salaries range from 
$30 to $125 a week; railroad fares aver- 
age $3,000 a week and other expenses as 
much more. To make a decent net, top- 
flight carnivals like Strates’ should gross 
between $1 million and $1.5 million in 26 
weeks from spring to fall. 

On his own midway, Strates owns 
the rides, the Bingo game, and a few 
other profitable attractions — including 
the general admission gate. The side- 
shows are run by concessionaires. They 
operate about the same as if showing in 
independent theaters. In addition to a 
contracted salary, Strates furnishes equip- 
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“Supersonic” merry-go-round. When the rocket spins at 40. mph riders inside think they are going even ‘faster than sound. 
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ment such as tents, trailers, lighting. He 
also pays to move acts to and from the 
train. The best sideshows earn from 
$50,000 to $100,000 a season. 

Strates considers Nate Eagle’s “Hol- 
lywood Midgets” one of the midway’s 
finest. A “quality” act, it attracts the 
better type of customer and tones up the 
lot. In the four years the midgets have 
been his top feature, Strates has paid 
them more than $250,000. 

The 10 midgets are like normal peo- 
ple in every way but two: They are short 
in size and long on talent. Their specialty 
is a fast singing and dancing act. But 
everybody who sees them, of course, wants 
to know how they got that way and what 
their behind-the-scenes life is like. 

A midget is born—of normal parents 
—once in about every million births. At 
birth they are of normal size. It is be- 
lieved their growth is checked by an 
abnormality of the pituitary gland. 
Eagle’s midgets average 39 inches in 
height; the women weigh 40 to 42 pounds 
and the men from 50 to 53 pounds. 

Each earns about $125 a week, but 
it is hard for them to save because they 
have expensive tastes, own good cars and 
enjoy large, sumptuous hotel rooms. 

Price of Smallness. Though small, 
they must spend large sums to be well- 
fed and well-dressed. Taking three steps 
to the average man’s one, they burn up 
more energy. They eat lightly, but six or 
seven times a day. In restaurants, they 
have to buy full-priced adult-sized por- 
tions—of which they eat only a fourth. 

The well-dressed midget, though a 
child in size, must have grown-up clothes. 
Three good tailors specialize in their 
service. The midgets pay from $135 to 
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Midgets. Between shows, they enjoy gin rummy with their impresario Nate Eagles. 


$185 for an average-quality suit, $130 for 
a topcoat and $230 for an overcoat. 

In recent decades carnivals have 
changed to keep up with the times. But, 
as Strates points out, “the more we 
change the more we are the same.” 

Where the leather-lunged barker 
once took pride in making himself heard 
above the din of merry-go-rounds and 
power-generating plants, he can now blast 
the ears of customers hundreds of yards 
away—through a microphone. 

Instead of one Ferris wheel (so- 
called after its inventor, G. W. G. Ferris) 
a big show now has four, gaudily decked 





out with Neon tubing. The old-fashioned 
carved horse merry-go-round is still tops, 
but at least a dozen new kinds of rides 
are pressing it hard for first place. 
Nowadays one can ride on the me- 
chanical tentacles of an Octopus. The 
Moon Rocket travels 40 mph in a small 
orbit, takes the customer’s breath away 
and makes him think his speed is almost 
supersonic. The Jeep merry-go-round 


specializes in grim historical references 
painted on Jeep backs—Okinawa, Battle 
of the Bulge, Omaha Beach Head. 
Midways still feature the tortures 
of the inquisition (“See Them Suffer! 
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Bill Atterbury. He draws the crowd with acrobatics on the flexible tip of a 110-foot pole while customers ring prizes below. 
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Hear Them Moan!”). But they, too, have 
gone modern with waxwork figures de- 
picting the hideous fate of Hitler and his 
Nazi gang, burning in flames or hanging 
at rope ends. 

In the Blood. All carnival men, it 
is said, regard their occupation as the 
worst in the world, but refuse to look at 
any other. Thus Strates, standing in the 
midway under the brilliant lights, with 
crowds milling, Ferris wheels whirling 
and barkers shrilling, would admit: 
“Sure, I want to sell out.” But when he 
had a chance to get out not long ago, 
he didn’t take it. 

At 5 a.m., two days before Christmas 
in 1945, Strates, at his farm near Corn- 
ing, N.Y., received a telephone call from 
Mullins, S.C., where the show had been 
put in winter quarters in an old tobacco 
warehouse. “Boss,” his manager said, 
“this is handing you a tough one. We’re 
sorry as hell. The show burned out last 
night. There’s nothing left but smoke 
and ruins and them Ferris wheels we 
rented to Miami.” 

Then the connection broke. Before 
it was restored Jimmie had his bag 
packed. On the train he decided that 
with the insurance money (he collected 
$160,000) he would quit and take it easy. 
But when he got there 20 oldtimers, 
hovering to keep warm around the still- 
smoking ruins, began asking how soon 
they could put together a new show. 

“Sorry, boys,” Jimmie said. “I’m 
through. Let’s clean up the scrap.” 

They collected 300 tons of steel, the 
only salvage and sold it for $1,500. 
Strates was ready to pay them off and 


close the books when the old-timers asked 
him to a meeting on the burned-out site. 
One reminded Jimmie of the time in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, when a flash flood put 
the carnival grounds under three to seven 
feet of water. “Why, boss,” the speaker 
urged, “you can’t forget how we had to 
dive to get them tent pegs loose.” 

“A swell job,” Jimmie agreed. 

“We feel the same now, Boss. We'll 
stand by you. We'll help you build an- 
other show.” 

“But I don’t want another show. 
I’m through.” 

They reminded him of other hard 
times they had bested. The chief me- 
chanic finally summed up: “Now see 
here, Jimmie, we’ve been with you 20 
years and more, and we know you haven’t 
got it in your heart to put us out on the 
street now.” 

Jimmie hadn’t cracked, not even at 
sight of the ruins. But now he blew his 
nose and wiped his eyes. 

“All right, you bums,” he said. “But 
I warn you it’s going to be tough. If we 
go into this I don’t want any kicks, argu- 
ments, grousing, bellyaching, back talk 
or backing water.” 

Rally. Then Strates sent out a sheaf 
of telegrams with offers to buy carnival 
equipment that had been put into stor- 
age because of the war. Ten weeks later 
the show opened in Washington, D.C., 
with 13 rides and 17 sideshows. It was 
the beginning of Strates’ most profitable 
year up to that time, and every year since 
the gross has gone higher. 

Jimmie, though he cannot remember 
the page reference, says he picked up his 


Carnival Hep-Talk—Decoded 


The carnival barker uses a lingo 
everybody understands, but when he 
talks with his fellow-troupers the aver- 
age person needs a dictionary to follow 
him. 

Last week advance sheets of such 
a dictionary were being read by Starr 
Debelle, genial, 57-year-old midway 
snitch (publicity agent) for James E. 
Strates Shows. Debelle’s Golden Treas- 
ury of Midway Slang will bring up to 
date his earlier work, Webster Was a 
Sucker, whose title was accurate—be- 
cause in carnivalese everybody is a 
sucker unless he works for the show. 

Some definitions by Debelle. 

APES—Townspeople and sideshow 
freaks. 

BICYCLE SHOW—Small carnival 
that travels by truck. Same as “Gilly 
Show.” 

BONA FIDE FAIR—A fair with 
strong sponsorship, promising large and 
free-spending attendance. 

CARRYING THE BANNER—He 
who sleeps in a park for want of the 
price of a bed “carries the banner.” 

CHARACTERS — Nosey persons 
who ask, for instance, about girl per- 
formers: “Hey, d’you know if she’s 
married?” 


COAT-TAIL PULLER—A knocker 
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who pulls a sucker away from a game 
just as he is about “to spring,” that is, 
to dig down for the admission price. 

COMMITTEEMAN—Stuffed shirt 
sponsor’s representative who promises 
he can get a show anything but never 
does any getting. 

FLUKEM—Soft, watery fruit-fla- 
vored drink. 

GARBAGE—Whips, balloons and 
other wins at the novelty booth. 

GRAB JOINT—A stand selling 
sandwiches and flukem. 

GREASE JOINT—A 
serving regular meals. 

HANKY-PANK—A concession ca- 
tering to women and children with 10¢ 
games and dolls or toys for prizes. 

KINKER—A performer. 

MILKY WAY—Custard machine 
location. 

NEW DEALER—A fair promoted 
by a phony outfit without the backing 
of an efficient county or state committee. 

PUMPKIN—A small fair poor in 
attendance and take. 

READER—The license that per- 
mits the carnival to show. 

ROYAL GORGE — A full-sized 
meal at a Grease Joint, no flukem. 

SIMP TWISTER—The merry-go- 
round. 


restaurant 


success formula from Abe Lincolhn—“Do 
as you agree and use people square.” 

But old-timers say Strates’ success 
comes from things that were born in him 
—wholeheartedness and generosity. 

Success Secret. Last week, sitting 
on the steps of a trailer, Dick O’Brien, 
40 years in show business and 21 years as 
Strates’ manager, offered professional in- 
sight: “Don’t go giving Jimmie too much 
credit,” he said. “I don’t know how it 
come this way, but the Lord sure has his 
arms around Jimmie Strates. His show 
gets rained out less than any carnival on 
the road.” 

Three years ago when Strates’ show 
and another carnival were playing at 
Harrisburg, Pa., three miles apart on 
opposite sides of the city, Strates’ people 
noticed a new crowd surging into their 
midway for the 9 o’clock acts. They were 
customers from the other side. of town— 
where the carnival had been hit by a 
cloudburst. Not a drop fell on Strates’ lot. 

When the show moved on the next 
morning O’Brien rode in Strates’ car. 
Twenty miles out, on a stretch of country 
road, O’Brien heard Jimmie mumbling. 
“Anything wrong, Boss” he queried. 

“I think I'll pull up for a minute if 
you don’t mind, Dick.” 

“And Jimmie drew up at the road- 
side and bowed his head,” O’Brien went 
on. “ ‘Lord,’ he said, ‘it’s been wonderful 
business all week in Harrisburg. We 
thank you for not raining us out. And 
about that other guy, Lord, who got 
rained out, if you see it that way and 
want to give him a break, we’d be glad 
of that, too.’” 





Barker. He “mikes” ’em into a girl show. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SHOW — A 
carnival like Jimmie Strates’ where the 
girl shows are decorous and the girls 
do not take everything off. 

TUNNEL TRADE—Patrons of cov- 
ered rides where there’s a chance for 
smooching. 

VULCANIZER — Legal talent. 
Same as “Patch,” “Mender,” or “Fixer.” 
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TREASURY SECRETARY JOHN W. SNYDER says the current "reappraisal and readjust-— 
ment" of the national economy will be followed by great business 
development, and backs his view with arresting facts. 


U.S. INDUSTRY, Snyder points out, has invested $75 billion in construction and 
equipment since the war. It has on hand a near-record $65 billion in 
working capital while individuals have liquid savings of $200 billion. 
Together, these can supply the ingredients of prosperity: new prod- 
ucts, new industries, and demand. 


BECAUSE FACTORIES have been busy since the war supplying pent-up wants with 
most quickly available goods, new materials and techniques have been 
postponed. Snyder foresees tremendous growth in use of light metals, 
alloys and synthetics; new consumer markets for new types of home 
construction and home equipment. 


come and employment levels, plus the backlog of demand for schools, 

hospitals, municipal services and highways (including facilities to 

care for population shifts which took place during the war and fora 
17-million population increase in the last decade). 


BOARD CHAIRMAN HARRY A. BULLIS of General Mills agrees with Snyder that the 
present business trend——downward——-will prove healthy if the Government 
removes investment barriers (such as double taxation of dividends), 
assures industry that it will not be crippled by controls, and adopts 
the Hoover Commission's recommendations to improve its own efficiency. 


JOSEPH L. SNIDER, Harvard professor of business economics, estimates that in- 
dustrial production and wholesale prices will lapse to 25% below their 
1948 peaks before year's end. This would indicate something midway 
between the mild recession of. 1923-24 and the harder times of 1920-22. 
Production and prices already have fallen 6%-7%; they have 15%-20% to 
go, as Snider sees it. 


SOME BUSINESSMEN are confusing competition with recession, says Leo M. Cherne, 
executive secretary of the Research Institute of America. His view: 
the six months' adjustment after a "terrific boom" is mild, with no 
rush to liquidate as in past recessions. But the slide could develop 
into a panic if businessmen "keep on talking themselves into it." 


MOST TOPFLIGHT INDUSTRIALISTS think business will keep fluctuating mildly for 
another couple of months. The real test will come later in the year. 
With heavy industries next in line for readjustment, they are watching 
to see what happens in the Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Chicago and Detroit 
areas where rail, steel, oil, auto, machine tool and capital equipment 
industries are centered. 


WHILE MANY WERE GUESSING, General Motors board chairman Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
gave shareholders some realism at their recent annual meeting. Busi- 
ness has been moving to a lower level, he said, and "nobody knows when 
the new level will be reached or what it will be." But he expects pro- 
duction to stay considerably higher than pre-war. 

G.M. SHAREHOLDERS got two other Sloan forecasts: new cars, he said, will be 
plentiful by the end of the year; G.M. has "no present plans" for a 
smaller car. Reason: used cars are normally available at prices no 
small car can compete with. 





40,000 (this was their postwar high) to somewhere near 19,000, their | 
pre-war number——as soon as used car prices come into balance with new F 
car values. 


69 COMPANIES ARE INVESTING HEAVILY in educating their topflight executives— 
about $500,000 for a 13-week-course at Harvard University in adminis-— | 
tration, labor relations, costs and finance for 92 officers, whose 
average age is 414 years and whose average salary is $13,500. Campus | 
nickname for such an executive-student: P.B.E.——"pot—bellied execu- | 
tive." General Mills, General Electric, Standard Oil (N.J.), Chase 
National, Weyerhaeuser and American Can are participators. 
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for extra summer mileage in the shoes that bring 
you cool good grooming at a price that never pinches. 
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Religion 


Befallen 


In Port Carbon, Pa., the Rev. Adam 
Polcrack had just told his Lutheran con- 
gregation that “no one knows what thing 
will befall.” A hymn was begun—and 
down from the ceiling crashed a chande- 
lier. No one was hurt but, as one wor- 
shipper put it, “we really put our hearts 
in that hymn.” 


Protestant Priests 


For many Roman Catholic priests 
who leave the church in America the 
road from Rome stretches straight down 
New York’s Fifth Avenue—to a modest, 
four-room suite on the seventh floor of the 
office building at 160. 

There, inside a door marked Christ’s 
Mission, the 1lth priest to leave so far 
this year, waited last week for an inter- 
view with the Mission’s director, a 53- 
year-old, Irish-born, ex-priest, Dr. Leo 
Herbert Lehmann. Like most priests who 
come to the Mission, the newcomer 
seemed ill-at-ease in his unfamiliar, rum- 
pled business suit. And, like most, he 
didn’t know where to turn next, now that 
he’d broken his priestly vows. 

First there would be the harshly real- 
istic problem of a livelihood. Few ex- 
priests could claim the business or pro- 
fessional experience demanded in the 
market place. None could step immedi- 
ately into the pulpit of a Protestant 
church that their priestly training had al- 
ways called heretical. 

First Aid. But for 62 years Christ’s 
Mission has been handling those prob- 
lems. To the new convert’s typical ques- 
tions, Dr. Lehmann rapid-fired ready an- 
swers in a still broguish voice: 

“First of all, you can get a room at 
the National Bible Institute; quite inex- 
pensive. You can work part time with 
us ... say in the circulation department 
of our magazine. Then you can study at 
the Bible Institute for the Protestant min- 
istry. Or, if you’d rather, you might join 
our staff or go on speaking tours to help 
tell our story to everyone.” 

On Its Own. That story was prob- 
ably as unfamiliar to Protestants as to 
Catholics. The Mission has no official 
church connection. It says the $100,000 
it spends each year in helping about 100 
ex-priests adjust to a non-Catholic life 
comes partly (about $60,000) from 30,- 
000 subscriptions to the Mission’s well- 
edited, pugnaciously anti-Catholic month- 
ly, The Converted Catholic Magazine, 
and the rest from small write-in contribu- 
tions. A request for $5,000 donations to 
“adopt” an ex-priest got no response. 

On the 13-member office staff now 
are six ex-priests. “Most,” explains Dr. 
Lehmann, “work at the Mission only long 
enough to study for a business, teaching 
or ministerial life.” Of those who choose 
the Protestant ministry, he says, “the ma- 
jority become Presbyterians; probably 
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Mitchell Kelly 
Dr. Lehmann. Rome’s road could end 
on the seventh floor. (SEE: Protestant) 


because of that church’s firmly held 
credal connection with the Reformation. 
Those who remain laymen just look 
around and find what suits them. I’m a 
member of a Dutch Reformed congrega- 
tion, for instance. And,” he added, “most, 
like myself, marry and enter into a nor- 
mal, healthy family life. I have twin 
boys, 16 years old.” 

Dr. Lehmann’s own career with 
Christ’s Mission began in 1929 after 
eight years of church work in Ireland, 
Rome and, as a missionary, in South 
Africa. His break, “because of Rome’s 
authoritarianism and the fact that I 
could no longer believe that sacrificial 
priests belong in Christianity if we really 
believe that the sacrifice of Christ was 
perfect and complete,” came while as- 
signed to a parish in St. Augustine, Fla. 

His trip to New York, financed by 
Protestant friends who knew the difficulty 
of shedding a lifetime of Roman Catholic 
background, brought a $5 a week job as 
clerk in a Western Union office. While 
working there he learned of Christ’s Mis- 
sion, went to them for help and got a job 
on the office staff. 

To sum it all up, Dr. Lehmann had 
only to glance uptown toward St. Pat- 
rick’s Catholic spires—the street between 
there and Christ’s Mission was two-way 
and, in America, anyone could walk it. 


The Other Way 


To most Americans the road to, not 
from, Rome (see above) might seem the 
most traveled. Press notice of prominent 
persons joining the church had become 
familiar front-page fare. 

Last week, in a new book, The Road 
to Damascus (Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, N.Y.: $2.50), 15 of the most publi- 
cized converts to Catholicism told of their 
religious travels. They range from Sen. 
Robert Wagner (“I just grew into being 
a Catholic”) to Clare Boothe Luce’s de- 
tailed, intimate story of a tortuous trek 
that led to Rome in 1946. 


Too Many Churches 


One thing that few Protestants 
seemed concerned about was a surplus of 
churches and ministers. Within the past 
year most had talked more of shortages. 

Last fortnight, however, Dr. Mark 
Dawber, executive secretary of the inter- 
denominational Home Missions Council 
of North America, gave some business- 
like reasons for thinking that Protestant- 
ism’s estimated 235,000 churches could 
be shrunk by two-thirds and do a better 
job. In his Scot-burred voice, and backed 
by 12 years’ work with the mission group, 
Dr. Dawber said, “We already have too 
many churches and ministers, and not 
enough strong ones of either.” 

Minimum. Specifically, Dr. Dawber 
explained that a strong church should 
have a congregation of at least 1,500 per- 
sons. Further, it should support a full- 
time, professional religious educator, a 
social service worker and a_ personnel 
counselor besides a minister. 

To accomplish this Dr. Dawber 
asked consideration of churches on a 
community basis. Where denominations 
split worshippers into small congrega- 
tions, churches could form a single Prot- 
estant group, and use their combined re- 
sources to create “a more diversified 
church program designed to meet the 
varied social, recreational and spiritual 
needs of the community.” 

But, although Methodist Dawber felt 
that doctrinal differences could be subli- 
mated into the community effort—as 


among the 25 denomination-members of 
the mission council—many a congrega- 
tion could, and probably would, point out 
that it existed as a unit only because of 
its particular creed; a strict matter of 
conscience, not community. 





Religious News Service 
Dr. Dawber. Large problems required 
large congregations. (SEE: Too Many) 
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How many 
“second incomes” 


on Atkins Ave.? 





Wiley G. Warner, 111 Atkins, line 
foreman, bought stock of the public 
utility he works for. Year after year, 
his income from this stock, listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
has averaged 6% or better. 


I. Richard Henny, salesman, with 
the tman who brings dividend 
checks to his home at 119 Atkins. 
The Henny’s income in 1948 from 
their shares listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange was 4%%. 





Fred Hauer, of 120 Atkins, is 
mana of manufacturing for the 
Hamilton Watch Company. He has 
common stock in six companies, 
listed on the Stock Exchange, which 
paid him between 6 and 8% in 1948. 
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Mrs. Fred C. Knauer, 133 Atkins, 
with her daughter. Mr. Knauer, an 
assistant sales manager, and his wife 
own several stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, which 
yielded them about 5% in 1948. 





L. F. Simmons, 122 Atkins, is a 
field engineer. For 20 years he has 
bought common stock in the com- 
ny he works for—one listed on the 
ew York Stock Exchange. His 
shares in 1948 paid him about 7%. 





A case history 
of money at work .. . from one 
street in Lancaster, Pa. 


Twenty-three typically American families live on 
Atkins Avenue in the block between Elm and 
Elwood. 


They are thrifty people. Four-fifths of them own 
their own homes. They know the added security 
of savings in cash and U. S. Savings Bonds, of 
adequate insurance. And thirteen of these twenty- 
three families — more than half — have rounded 
out their plans for the future by putting their 
surplus funds to work .. . in dividend-paying 
common stocks. 


Thus thirteen families in this one block enjoy a 
“second income’”’ from their share in the profits of 
American industry. 


Like millions of other Americans, these people 
have found that many opportunities for extra in- 
come are open to the prudent, informed investor 
—the investor who considers the risks as well as 
the rewards, and who bases his decisions on the 
facts which are available to all. 


In your consideration of the advantages of stock 
ownership, the nearest office of a Member Firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange—and there are 
1550 across the country—will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to serve you. 


Investing for Income... Write for your copy of this interesting study. 





Invest wisely... 


The common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange which have paid dividends every year from 
25 to 101 years are the subject of an article reprinted 
from The EXCHANGE, monthly Stock Exchange 
publication. For your free copy, write Dept. P2 , New 
York Stock Exchange, 20 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y. 
or ask at any office of a Member Firm of the Exchange. 


through a Member Firm of the 


New York Stock Exchange 
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Education 


Stag Week 


In their quarrel with men students 
over “Stag Week,” sorority girls at the 
University of Kansas were content at 
first with mild protests. Donning bathing 
suits, they drove past fraternity houses 
taunting the men over the “no dating” 
ban. “Are you mice or men?” they 
shrilled. 

But when this failed to get more 
than amused smiles, the girls walked in- 
side, parked themselves in the reception 
hall. That did it. Small scale riots broke 
out, eight students went to the hospital 
with minor bruises, a fire hose was turned 
on a sorority house, drenching a hall, a 
piano, a house mother. Result: “Stag 
Week” was called off. 


Cicero Unseated? 


The hoary theory that Latin is the 
best “mental stepping stone” to learning 
another language came in for attack last 
week at the University of Illinois. Prof. 
G. C. Kettelkamp of the university’s bu- 
reau of research reported a study in two 
Illinois high schools showed that neither 
Latin, nor any other language, stood out 
over any other in preparing students for 
mastery of a second language. Learning 
one always makes learning another easier. 


Charge of the 600 


For three years education-minded, 
former University of Arkansas president, 
Sen. J. William Fulbright (D.-Ark.) had 
looked to the State Department for ac- 
tion. 

Last week he saw signs of motion. 
His Fulbright Act, passed in 1946, pro- 
viding for an exchange of graduate stu- 
dents, professors and research workers 
with other nations, was at last taking on 
form and substance. Although thus far 
only 20 American students had actually 
gone abroad under terms of the act, all 
of these to China, next fall would see the 
total swell to more than 600. 

“Here, at last,” cheered Fulbright, 
“is action. I know it takes time to nego- 
tiate agreements with these other coun- 
tries. But the State Department wasted 
more than a solid year before it even had 
a plan. Traditionally, the Department 
moves slowly, but this was a case of slow 
motion reduced to a science. 

“The first executive agreement for 
exchange of students—that with China— 
was not signed until Nov. 10, 1947, 
nearly a year and a half after the act 
was passed. Now we have agreements 
with Burma, Greece, the Philippines, New 
Zealand, Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy and, last 
week, the Netherlands. The student ex- 
change will take on real life this fall.” 

Back of the Fulbright Act is a sim- 
ple idea: U.S. war surplus property will 
be sold abroad; the proceeds—up to a 
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maximum of a million dollars in each 
country each year—will be applied to pay- 
ing the cost, in the currency of the coun- 
try where the property is sold, of U.S. 
students’ living expenses, travel and tui- 
tion. 

Foreign students, desiring to come 
to the U.S. under terms of the act, will 
have their transportation paid, nothing 
else. This is because travel costs can be 
paid in currency of the originating coun- 
try. Some U.S. colleges cover other ex- 
penses. Although these opportunities are 
limited, 44 foreign students, mostly from 
the Philippines, took advantage last year 
of this provision of the act. 

Method. Screening of students go- 
ing abroad under the new law is done by 
the Institute of International Education, 
New York, and the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. Professors and research 
workers are sifted by the Conference 
Board of the Associated Research Coun- 
cils, Washington, D.C. By this fall a total 
of 125 graduate students will be cleared 
for study in England, 140 in Italy, 250 
in France, 27 in Belgium, and smaller 
numbers for other countries. 

Delay. Of all the 607 to be selected 
to go abroad this fall, however, only two 
had actually been chosen last week: Sam 
C. Dashiel of Seattle, Wash., and Charles 
Sanford Brant, graduate student in an- 
thropology at Cornell University. 

Brant sent his application to LIE. 
in May, 1948, and five months later re- 
ceived notice of his selection. Then, in 
the midst of his year at Cornell, he asked 
that his departure for Burma be delayed 
until 1949, 

Brant will get the equivalent of $175 
a month in Burmese roupees. By study- 
ing Burmese village life, and the impact 
of social and agricultural changes on it, 
he sees his scholarship as “a chance to 
make suggestions that may be of some 
value in bettering conditions there.” Sta- 
tioned in India and China during the war, 
while in the U.S. Army Medical Corps, 
Brant looks forward to an exciting year. 
“T sail next month,” he said. “Uncle Sam 


Acme 


New PTA President. White- 
haired, soft-spoken Mrs. John E. 
Hayes, socialite of Twin Falls, Ida- 
ho, last week was elected president 
of the National Congress of Parents 
& Teachers at the annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis. She succeeds Mrs. 
L. W. Hughes of Arlington, Tenn., 
as head of the 5,127,000-member 


organization. 





has given me a great break, and I hope 
to be worthy of it.” 


Farm Child Brightest 


Is the farm child brighter than the 
city child? Yes, says Prof. Pressly S. 
Sikes, dean of Indiana University’s junior 
division. 

Sikes studied the records of 1,046 
students who entered the university in 
1942. Based on a grade scale in which 
3.0 is the ceiling, youngsters raised on 
the farm averaged 1.6—two-tenths over 
any other group. Next highest were chil- 
dren of professional men, with 1.4. Low- 
est were offspring of laborers and clerks, 
with 1.2, and those of servants, 0.7. 





Fulbright students. Nineteen Filipinos reach U.S. for year of study. (SEE: Charge) 
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WITH AMERICA’S FIRST TEAM 


Almost 200,000 Army Reservists 
will attend summer field training 
this year. Many of them will be able 
to fire the latest weapons—includ- 
ing the 57-mm. recoilless rifle 
pictured above. 

Developed during the last days of 
the war, this exceptionally accu- 
rate, effective piece can be loaded, 
aimed, and fired by one man. In 
effect, the recoilless rifle arms 


Stay on the First Team for Security 
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each man with the equal of an 
artillery piece. 

The Organized Reserve Corps— 
which plays a vital defensive role 
in case of aggression—will be 
armed with these weapons. Reserv- 
ists who attend summer camp this 
year will be trained in their use. 
Reservists are truly aiming to keep 
this country secure. They are good 
neighbors . . . working for you. 


we 
Rady 4.2 recoilless 


chemical mortar 


Bs oy ' 
Reservists firing recoilless weapon 
at summer comp. 


~~ i: 


* 
ORGANIZED 
RESERVE CORPS 


U.S. ARMY 


* 7 
Kxx* 


More Reservists in the U. S. Army are 
needed AT ONCE. Visit your Reserve Unit 
Instructor’s Office or nearest Post, Camp, or 
Station ...or the U. S. Army and U. S. 
Air Force Recruiting Station in your 
locality. 


kbone of skill and e 
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Sports 


Balls & Strikes 


e @ In Canterbury, Conn., Joe Dep- 
sis, caught between first and second 
bases, was outsmarting four rival softball 
players when umpire Paul Cote snagged 
the ball and tagged him out. Said the red- 
faced Cote, a former first baseman: “I 
guess I got a little excited.” 

e @ In Plymouth, Mass., a house of 
correction guard opened the gates to re- 
trieve the ball after a prisoner hit an 
over-the-wall home run, promptly found 
the audience reduced by four. 


Locke-Out 


Last month the Professional Golfers 
Association, which controls golfdom’s 
major tournaments, slyly neglected to in- 
vite South African Bobby Locke to its 
own PGA 1949 championship. 

Explained PGA tournament manager 
George Schneiter: Locke is not a mem- 
ber of the association, is therefore not 
eligible for the meet. There was more 
than a suspicion, however, that U.S. pros, 
who had seen Locke win $65,000 in 
American golf in 1947-48, wanted no 
part of him in this year’s battle. 

The plus-foured, 3l-year-old Bobby, 
was openly resentful and avenged himself 
last fortnight by winning New York’s 
Goodall Invitation—against most of the 
same golfers he would have met in the 
PGA tourney this week in Richmond. 


Athletes in Uniform 


Down the high-brass-lined corridors 
of the Navy Annex and the neighboring 
Pentagon building last week floated the 
germ of a good idea that had nothing to 
do with battles. 

The idea: to hook up the sprawling 
athletic programs of Army, Navy and Air 
Force into more inter-service tourna- 
ments. The goal: to produce more all- 
service sports champs who would (1) 
gain greater recognition for themselves 
and their units and (2) stir up public 
interest in service athletics. With a good 
publicity build-up and the almost un- 
limited talent among 1.6 million service- 
men, there was no reason why an annual 
Army-Navy-Air Force football champion- 
ship play-off, for instance, could not be- 
come a major national athletic event. 

The problem of making the idea 
click lay in the laps of a high-level inter- 
service sports council, organized for just 
this purpose in November 1947. So far, 
however, inter-service competitions cov- 
ered only two sports—tennis and golf. 

Trophies. All-service tennis cham- 
pion is the Navy which last year won the 
22-inch, $2,400 sterling silver Leech Cup, 
will try to win again July 29-30 at the 
Army-Navy Country Club, near Washing- 
ton. All-service golf champion is the Air 
Force, which won the newly-donated For- 
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restal Cup at Pebble Beach, Cal., last 
year and will defend it at Maxwell Field, 
Ala., Aug. 17-20. 

But service athletes compete among 
themselves in nine other sports. Navy (in- 
cluding the Marines) has 11 on an organ- 
ized basis, Army and Air Force, six each. 
This month, the inter-sports council, 
headed this year by Adm. Thomas L. 
Sprague, meets to determine which can 
be added to the inter-service level. Most 
likely immediate candidates: pistol shoot- 
ing, bowling, basketball. 

Said Sprague, mindful of the na- 
tion’s armed forces’ unification schedule: 
“It is our belief that an integrated sports 
program between all branches of the 
armed forces will show gratifying results 
in developing team work.” 








of the pack and laps an opponent, two 
points if he passes a second, etc. To help 
him score, the skater has the unlimited 
assistance of teammates, who may block 
out the opposition or rocket their man 
ahead by such tactics as snapping him off 
the end of a three-man skaters’ “whip.” 
After a point or points are scored, the 
racers must resume skating in a pack. 
Crowd-pleasing aspects: speed, spills and 
violent body contact. 

Seltzer originated his derby in Chi- 
cago in 1935. 

He staged derbies in some 23 cities, 
including Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Cleveland and Los An- 
geles. But invasions of New York in 1936 
and 1946 proved expensive flops. 

Boost by Video. Last fall Seltzer 


International 


Derby dolls. Speed and spills are drawing crowds. (SEE: Roughhouse on Wheels) 


Roughhouse on Wheels 


Television viewers last week were 
watching a fast-moving, rough-and-tum- 
ble game which was bidding hard to be- 
come the nation’s newest sports fad. 
Already it was luring thousands of pay- 
ing customers into big city arenas. 

The sport was the Roller Derby, 
brainchild of Leo A. Seltzer, canny and 
indefatigable owner of Chicago’s Coli- 
seum. It was clearly a combination of the 
least gentle aspects of football, ice 
hockey, wrestling and six-day bicycle 
racing—all on roller skates. 

What the fans saw was a panorama 
of wheel-shod men and women careening 
around a \s-mile, sharply banked track 
at speeds up to 37 mph, pushing and 
blocking each other out of the way in a 
race for points and team victory. 

Co-Educational. Briefly, the derby 
presents two teams of roller racers, each 
team made up of five men and five wom- 
en. Men skate against men, women 
against women in separate races. 

Each race begins with the skaters 
tightly bunched as they wheel around the 
11-foot-wide track. A team member scores 
a point when he rounds the track ahead 


brought the derby back to New York 
again—to the 69th Regiment Armory. 
For the first eight days, the skaters raced 
in almost complete privacy. Then, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System televised it and 
the place was mobbed. Total attendance 
for the 18-day run: 92,807. 

Last week the derby, now split into 
eastern and western troupes, was operat- 
ing in New York and Cleveland, planned 
to open next in Philadelphia and Indian- 
apolis. Future stops: Newark, Columbus, 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Houston, Los 
Angeles, Oakland and Salt Lake City. 

Each troupe consists of 36 skaters 
who risk serious injury for $5,000 to 
$12,000 per year. 

Life & Limb. Handsome, blond, 
185-pound Wes Aronson, of the eastern 
troupe, is an example. During 14 years 
of derbying, he has suffered two broken 
arms, three broken ribs, a broken back 
and one broken finger. So far, however, 
there has been only one derby fatality: 
Steve Irwin of Indianapolis, who crashed 
into a track guard rail in Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1941. 

Seltzer, patent-owner of the Roller 
Derby name, hopes to organize it into two 
permanent eight-team leagues, run it 


much like baseball and its World Series. 
PATHFINDER 





Not Every Man in America Can Walk up His Own Front Walk 


at Lunchtime... Not all of us have front walks. 

(Only about half of us own homes— 

and most of us rarely see them in noon-day 
sun except at weekends.) But 77 of every 
100 Pathfinder families own their own 
front walks—use them to make their 

homes headquarters for some of today’s most 
progressive, most rewarding living. 
Pathfinder’s human, neighborly 

approach to the affairs and men and 
women of the world has singled out these 
fortunate families. Where else 

can you find more than a million such 
prime prospects for almost anything you 
have to sell but subway tickets? 

444 advertisers and 294 advertising 
agencies discovered them in 1948— 

gave Pathfinder one of the biggest gains 

of any magazine. Why don’t you 

find out how it will profit you to have 


them know you too! 





PATHFINDER, Main Street’s own news magazine. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON 
President 


Pathfinder, 


Pathfinder has the largest 
circulation among your kind of people 
of any news magazine, in America’s 


rich, home-centered home towns. 





PATHFINDER — HIGH ROAD TO THE FORTUNATE MILLIONS ON MAIN STREET 
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Women 


Not Living at All 


“Too often I hurry, I feel driven... . 
Sometimes, as I pass through the house 
in this state of mind, expending enough 
horsepower on emptying ash trays to run 
a small turbine, | am brought up short 
by my dog. ... When I am hurrying... 
my approach sends him fleeing to the 
shelter of the kitchen table, where he 
cowers, beating his tail on the floor and 
apologizing with his eyes for being such 
a poor useless creature—good for noth- 
ing but Jove. 

“Then, if I notice his warning, I 
know that I have been ‘flying around,’ 
that the end of the day will find me 
drained of energy. . . . I know it because 
I know that a person moving at her own 
tempo through time can always stop to 
speak to a child or pat a dog. Do I stop, 
then, and change my pace? Not always. 
Sometimes hurry is stronger than I. ... 

“But sometimes—and these times 
have come more frequently to me as I 
have become more aware of their value— 
I am stronger than hurry. When the dog 
takes cover at my approach I stop; I 
call him out from under the table and 
scratch his stomach for him. I deliber- 
ately do something nonessential quite 
slowly. . . . I haul my mind back from 
the future and the possible to the present 
and the immediate. .. .”* 

Frenzy. These words of author 
Helen Eustis, best known for her psycho- 
logical short stories, are only part of a 
long, provocative article, entitled What’s 
Your Hurry? in the May issue of Har- 
per’s Bazaar. But they indicate how she, 
through her own thinking and quiet un- 
derstanding, has come to grips with a 


*Courtesy of Harper’s Bazaar. 
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very common problem which she calls 
the “disease of the age”—hurry. 

Hurry, according to Miss Eustis, 
probably indicates a fear of death or a 
sense of wasted life. The hurrier is con- 
stantly concerned with passing of time. 
He rushes to fill it with activity. And he 
tries to cheat time by living in two tenses 
at once, acting in the present but think- 
ing in the future—“‘If I were here or 
there ... if I had this or that . . . tomor- 
row.” Preoccupation with the future, Miss 
Eustis maintains, is not living at all. 

There’s no use being in a hurry, 
however, to be rid of hurry, she cautions. 
Her hope, already partly realized, is to 
create small “areas of peace” in her life 
which will grow and spread until they 
may dominate her design for living. 
“These must not be moments of torpor in 
which I half fall asleep,” she says, “but 
moments of sharp alertness and pleasure 
in which I feel, and therefore live.” 


Bottle Into Lamp 


Aladdin made magic with a lamp 
but he never did what any woman now 
can do: Make a lamp like magic. 

Quick as a genie appears, she can 
convert a bottle, vase, jug or oil lamp 
into an electric table lamp. All she needs 
is a reducible cork adapter. This new 
gadget consists of a socket, a switch, a 
cord which does not go down through the 
base, and a cork-covered stem which fits 
into almost any bottle. It comes in three 
sizes—114, 154 or 214 inches—but the 
cork can be peeled down for an exact fit. 
The 114-inch cork, for instance, can be 
reduced to any smaller diameter down to 
14 inch. The manufacturer cautions 
against filling the base with water. If ex- 


Bie 


D. Richard Statile 


Oh boy! This piece has place for books, toys, drawing. (SEE: Made for Children) 





Martin Harris 


Helen Eustis. Why do people hurry? 
What does it mean? (SEE: Not Living) 


tra weight is needed, he suggests small 
pebbles or sand. The shade used must be 
the kind that clamps onto the light bulb. 

Price of the adapter is about $1.25 at 
dime, hardware and department stores, 
or direct from W. N. de Sherbinin, Brook- 
field, Conn. 


Made for Children 
“Oh, boy! They have stuff to work 


with! Please, mister, can I sit down?” 
Hardly waiting for a reply, the five- 
year-old plunked himself down in the lit- 
tle birch chair at the birch paint-table, 
chose crayons from one of its compart- 
ments and went to work on a masterpiece. 
This happened at the “Our Children’s 
World *49” exposition in New York last 
month. It was exactly what Robert W. 
Limpus had hoped for when he put his 
new children’s furniture on exhibit. He 
had tried to design furniture which chil- 
dren themselves would approve and really 
use. And he had obviously succeeded. 
Search. Limpus, an industrial engi- 
neer, and his fashion-artist wife live in a 
studio off Central Park, New York, with 
a dog, a cat, two turtles and their daugh- 
ter Barry, 5. Not long ago they set out 
to buy furniture for Barry—something 
simple, sturdy and easy to take care of. 
They didn’t want it decorated with em- 
blems and nursery rhymes. It should 
tempt Barry to do creative work. 
Solution. But they didn’t find what 
they wanted, so Limpus designed some 
and had it made. By August, similar 
pieces will be in stores across the nation. 
And they will be inexpensive. The small 


-chair, for instance, costs less than $7; the 


plain table, about $11. 

The largest piece, except for a couch- 
bed with an optional storage drawer be- 
neath, is a unit combining desk, toy stor- 
age drawers and book shelves (see pic- 
ture). The bookcase part stands flush to 
the wall, and the desk comes out at a 
right angle from it. Under the desk and 
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Conversation Piece 


The farmer said the hired man was 
a lazy old gossip who wouldn’t work if 
he could find a soul to talk to. 

The farmer’s wife argued that the 
old man would work harder if they fed 
him better, and the next morning she 
gave him Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal for 
breakfast. When she saw how eagerly 
the old man stowed away two big bowls 
of the delicious and nourishing hot ce- 
real, she was sure she was right. 

At noontime, the farmer angrily re- 
ported that the old man had done less 
work and more gabbing than ever. Asked 
for an explanation, the hired man said: 

“Haven’t had anything as good as 
that new cereal to talk about in a dog’s 
age. Made me feel so full of ginger, I just 


never got tired of talking about it!”’ 
ADVERTISEMENT 











Flower gardeners—SPRAIN 
blows a gentle mist over flower 
beds; thoroughly moistens 
soil but won’t break down 
stems or knock off petals. 
Quickly adjusts for deep, 
— soaking of thirstylawns! ff 

hrome plated; won’t rust. f 
No moving parts; 734” long. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry, 
write—SPRAIN, 6560 West 
Diversey Avenue, Chicago 
35, Illinois. Dept. P-2 


le PLANTABB 


ARE GOOD FOR GARDEN 
FLOWERS, ROSES & VEGETABLES 


All plants and flowers grow like magic 

when fed PLANTABBS! This rich PLANT 

by Foon in convenient TABLET form is ideal 
for potted plants, window boxes, all 

garden flowers, vegetables and shrubs. PLANTABBS 
are clean, odorless, easy to use. Just 
push a tablet into soil alongside plant. 





florists, seedsmen, hardware and department stores, 
or postpaid from PLANTABBS CORPORATION, 


PLANT FOOD TABLETS 


AIRSICK 
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shelves are two large bins on rollers, for | 


dolls, cars and other free-floating toys. 

Another kind of desk, designed for 
the line by Roger McGunnigle, hangs on 
the wall or on a door. The front, which 
is a blackboard, lets down on hinges and 
becomes a work table. Then there’s a 
paint table which really makes two desks 
facing each other. The top opens up from 
each side forming two easels back to 
back. It was made that way because chil- 
dren like to do things together. 

Rider’s Choice. The most ingenious 
piece is a rocker that is also a hobby 
horse. There’s no decoration on it that 
even suggests horse, however. Limpus 
thinks children shouldn’t be told what to 
do with things. One little girl at the 
exhibit, seeing the chair for the first 
time, sat down in it and rocked and 
rocked. Then she turned herself about, 
put her legs through the back and her 
feet on the back rung, and played horse. 

“See,” said Limpus, “children don’t 
have to be told. They do it instinctively.” 


Ladies Be Seated 


The U.S. Women’s Bureau reported 
last fortnight that there are 217 women 
members in the 1949 state legislatures— 
17 in senates and 200 in assemblies. 
That’s 2.9% of the total number of state 
legislators. But of national lawmakers, 
the one woman Senator and eight Con- 
gresswomen represent only 1.7%. 


What's in a Name? 


A skunk by any other name might 
smell sweeter. Or so it would seem, judg- 
ing from the names it gets when its fur is 
made up into women’s coats. Skunk has 
been sold as Alaskan Sable, Black Mar- 
ten, Civet Cat and Dipped Marten, ac- 
cording to testimony at hearings last 
fortnight before a House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce subcommittee. 

The Congressmen are considering 
two bills which would require honest 
labeling of furs. The skunk is only one of 
many animals, they learned, whose fur is 
subject to deceptive glamorizing. Rabbit 
pelts have been passed off under more 
than 50 different names. Some of the 
rarest: Minkony, Ermiline, Leopardine, 


Galland Squirrel and Chapchillas. 


Quickies 

Cooking with ready-mixes may be 
artless but it’s also effortless. That fact 
practically assures a welcome to three 
new quick-order items. 

Two of them achieve the same end— 
lumpless white sauce—but from different 
starting points. The first, called Saucery, 
comes as a solid bar, marked into six 
segments. One section, heated in a cup 
of milk, makes a cup of thick sauce about 
right for vegetables. Thinned out and 
properly seasoned, it makes curry, cheese 
or other sauces and can be used to 
thicken soups and gravies. 

The other variety, Py-O-My White 
Sauce, comes as a powder. One package, 


YOU can have a 
BIGGER 


‘REFRIGERATOR 
for only 9300 | 


with the handy new 


Refrigarranger 


Your present fotrigerstoe or icebox too small 
for your needs? Cramped for shelf space— 
especially for leftovers? Nationwide survey 
reveals 56% of housewives want “larger 
refrigerator’ —which means more shelf space. 
The newly invented 
REFRIGARRANGER saves 
buying new refrigerator, 
gives you much more shelf 
space by using space 
usually wasted. Keeps left- 
overs, salad ingredients, 
etc. conveniently together. 
Saves time, space, food, 
work, dishes and nerves. 
























See how REFRIGAR- 
RANGER fits neatly along 
side of shelf. Occupies full 
depth front to back and 
full height between shelves. 
Easy to put in or take out. 


REFRIGARRANGER 


“ 
consists of 6 unbreak- 
able transparent Styron 
lastic containers with 
Fids, set in partitioned 
wire basket. Each con- 
tainer ra © wide, 4” 


deep, 3%" high. Over-all 
length 1514". 


JUST WHAT YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 
With the unique REFRIGARRANGER you 
can keep 6 leftovers, etc., in 4 inches of shelf 
space! Each container holds 11% cupfuls. Can 
be used for puddings, desserts, molds, as well 


as leftovers. Lge oy for quick identifica- 


tion of contents. Each container removable 


for easy cleaning in cold or hot water. 





No need to keep leftovers, etc., in miscellane- 
ous bowls, cups, dishes, crammed here and 
there in coarigerstoe, ey | shelf space. 
REFRIGARRANGER keeps them toner, 


gives you the added shelf space you no 
without buying larger refrigerator. 








"Uy be phen os gen 2 Ag 
4 "re no i re. 

REFRIGARRANGER to us within 5 days—your 
money will be quickly and cheerfully returned. 


VALLEY FORGE CREATIONS, DEVON, PA. 


-—--------- 


VALLEY FORGE CREATIONS, Dept. P 
Devon, Pa. } 


C Herewith my $3 (check or money order) please ! 
ship one Refrigarranger postage prepaid. 


0 If I am not completely satisfied I will return my 
Refrigarranger within 5 days and you will re- 
fund the full $3 purchase price. 


See 
Zz 
> 
ES 
= 
: 
U, cies cumatibciie reuse a 








for SAFE 


HOME CANNING 
-..and Large 
Meal Cooking, too... 


Dreslo 


COOKER-CANNER 


cane! Of Cy a 
Fovareneed a O 
Good Housekeeping 5 F e 

oP" 45 sovnanst® wer oa 
eee! 


For easy, speedy home canning and large 
meal cooking . . . safer... better... more 
economical! Pressure cooking is recommend- 
ed by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as the only safe method for processing 
non-acid foods, including meats, vegetables, 
fowl, fish, etc. Every Presto KER- 
CANNER is equipped with a complete 5-piece 
accessory kit, recipe and instruction book. 
See your PRESTO COOKER dealer now! 
PRESTO COOKER-CANNERS available in 3 sizes: 


21-quart (No. 21}—Holds 7 quart or 18 pint or 
4 half-galion jars. 


16-quart (No. 7)—Holds 7 quart or 9 pint jars. 
12-quart (No. 5)—Holds 5 quart or 8 pint jars. 


Made by the Makers of Famous PRESTO COOKERS 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin © 1949 w.P.c. co. 


if it’s 
comfort 
you're 


missin’ ’ 
ease 
into 
one-piece 







by Duofold 


no pinch 
no bind 


no belt-line 
bulk 


In Cotton 
or Rayon 


Available at better stores. Or write Duofold, inc., Mohawk, WN. Y. 
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All washable. Curtains, skirts, spread, draperies, slip cover. 


mixed with cold milk and heated, makes 
a cup of creamy sauce with all the pos- 
sibilities of the other kind. In New York 
last week the 6-ounce bar sold for 49¢; 
in Chicago the 114-ounce package of pow- 
der cost 10¢. 

The third time-beater is Dromedary’s 
date muffin mix. Inside the box are two 
packages, one of dates, cut up and floured, 
and one of mix. Add 34 cup of water, stir 
quickly, and pop in hot oven for 20 
minutes. Yield: a dozen medium-sized 
muffins, for about 27¢. 


Plastic by the Yard 


As fresh and pretty as dew-dipped 
summer flowers and as practical as a 
dust-settling rain are the plastic curtain, 
drapery and slip-cover materials that ap- 
peared last week in many stores. 

A new development in Koroseal film, 
these materials are of three types. The 
first, delicately sheer, is printed to look 
like eyelet embroidery and comes in 
white, pastel blue, green, pink or yellow. 
Off the bolt it costs 69¢ a yard (36 inches 
wide). Or it can be bought already made 
up, in frothy bedroom ensembles. Pris- 
cilla curtains (81- or 90-inch lengths) are 
priced at $5.95 and $6.49; bedspreads at 
$8.98 and $9.98 for single and double 
widths; vanity skirts at $4.49 and pillow 
shams at $1.98. 

Heavier. The second and _ third 
types have the feel and look of chintz 
without the glaze. Their colors and pat- 
terns are identical and pleasingly varied 
—from stripes through florals and pro- 
vincials to modern motifs. There is a dif- 
ference in their backings, however. One, 
said to be the only such plastic on the 
market, is “supported” with a fabric 
backing. It costs about $2 a yard and 
can be used for slip covers, light uphol- 
stery, even wallpaper. 

The other, though “unsupported” 
and priced a dollar less, makes up nicely 
into draperies. It has a white back which 
obviates the need for lining. Pre-pleated, 





(SEE: Plastic) 


2\%-yard draperies, ready-made from it, 
cost about $6 and $7 a set, depending on 
the pattern. 

If all this doesn’t satisfy the home 
decorator’s urge, she can match the back- 
ground of the patterned materials to 
Koroseal’s solid-colored simulated leath- 
er. It’s not new but is being sold for the 
first time by the yard. 

Sewing on plastics should present no 
difficulties, though two things are well to 
remember. It helps to use a long stitch 
on the sewing machine and to put a touch 
of machine oil on the needle. 

Upkeep amounts to little more than 
an occasional swipe of soap and water. 
Plastic draperies can be sponged off 
where they hang, on an ironing board or 
large table. A few women who have al- 
ready experimented with the curtains 
simply dunk them in a tub, shake them 
off and hang them back up again—no 
starching, no stretching, no ironing. 


Upright Freezer 


Last week in Atlanta, Ga., Westing- 
house showed its first home freezer. It’s 
an upright model which takes only five 
square feet of floor space but holds 210 
pounds of food. 

There are three compartments (each 
2 cubic feet), two for storage and one 
for fast freezing. Each has a hinged door 
which can be used as a shelf when load- 
ing and unloading food. To defrost all 
that’s necessary is to place pans of hot 
water in the freezing compartment. Since 
it’s the coldest of the three, it collects the 
frost. The job takes only 15 to 30 minutes, 
and frost water goes into a tray. 

Helpful. Distribution will be nation- 
wide by fall. Meantime, the company is 
offering an 80-page manual which covers 
all details of home freezing such as food 
preparation, packaging, thawing and 
recipes. The booklet can be obtained for 
35¢ from the Consumer Education De- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric Appli- 
ance Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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People 


and Places 


Long Odds. Mrs. Jack Norris, Ashe- 
ville, N.C., 33-year-old mother of 17 chil- 
dren after 17 years of married life, gave 
birth to triplets. . . . Metropolitan Life 
Insurance statisticians said age 11 is the 
safest time of life. . . . The New Jersey 
Medical Society said the odds against 
being killed by lightning were 375,000 
to l. ... Abilene, Tex., bettered Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.’s, traffic safety record by 
passing its 702nd day without a fatal ac- 
cident. ...J. J. Davis, Ada, Okla., quarry 
worker, found a $1 bill in a sack of cow- 
feed, used it to buy an American Legion 
raffle ticket on Friday the 13th, won a 
new car. 


Windfall. While plowing on his 


farm near Washington, Ind., Robert 
Eagle turned up a wallet containing 
$1,400 he lost in 1945. . . . New York 


policeman Gilbert Orr got out of his pa- 
trol car to clean off grease that had spat- 
tered on his windshield, picked up a rag 
on the street, unwrapped $11,958... . 
When the Washington state banking di- 
vision took over the assets of a Seattle 
bank after it failed in 1921, they were 
found to include a brass urn containing 
the ashes of a former citizen. They are 
still on file in the state archives. .. . 
Steve Kapellos, Chicago, was ordered to 
pay his wife $150 in back alimony in 
farm produce. 


Notes from the Scrapbook. In 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, 100 Mexican couples 
were married in a mass ceremony—as 
their 300 children watched. ... A man 
named Daniel Wisdom May I Know 
Stephens Fair And Spirit Show John Di- 
vine Communion Feel Moses Meekness 


And Joshua Zeal Wins The Day Mur- 






phey, known to his friends as Dan, died 
in Van Alstyne, Tex. . .. Jim Belch of 
Zanesville, Ohio, had trouble persuading 
passersby to accept 100 $2 bills he gave 
away in celebration of his second anni- 
versary in the used car business. .. . 
Sen. Matthew M. Neely, of West Vir- 
ginia, suggested that the Post Office De- 
partment overcome its deficit by charging 
$5 postage on birthday greeting cards to 
anybody over 40. . . . Henry Price, 29, 
Danville, Ill., began a three-year jail sen- 
tence for stealing a scooter. 


Super-efficiency, When the bur- 
glar alarm at Philadelphia’s National 
Bank of Olney went off accidentally in 
the middle of the night, everybody in the 
vicinity had to stay awake and listen be- 
cause the controls were inside the time- 
locked vault. . . . When trustees of the 
Sangerfield, N.Y., cemetery borrowed five 
sheep to solve the cemetery’s grass-cut- 
ting problem within the budget, the sheep 
ate all the flowers off the graves. 


People. Norman Moyer, of Phila- 
delphia (below), picked by the Treasury 
to impersonate Humphrey Pennyworth of 
the Joe Palooka comic strip in the De- 
partment’s bond sale drive, visited 2- 
year-old Douglas McCabe in Children’s 
Hospital, Washington, with Secretary 
John W. Snyder. . . . Francis Cardinal 
Spellman was named an admiral in the 
Nebraska navy. . . . Tourist Thomas E. 
Dewey attended a performance of Mac- 
beth at the Shakespeare Memorial The- 
ater in Stratford on Avon. . . . Levi 
Jackson, Negro captain of the Yale foot- 
ball team, became the first of his race 
elected to Berzelius, one of Yale’s exclu- 
sive secret societies. . . . Margaret Tru- 
man’s singing lessons were suspended for 
three weeks while she recovered from an 
attack of laryngitis. . . . Died: in New 
York, Neysa McMein, noted magazine 
cover artist; Emilio de Gogorza, 76, 
golden age operatic baritone and singing 
teacher . . . in Westbrook, Me., Charles 
A. Vallee, 81, father of Rudy Vallee. 





Wide World 


Joe Palooka’s pal Humphrey Pennyworth launched a bond drive. 
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. AND 
NEVER CHILLED 


CONVENIENT, AUTOMATIC 
KRESKY OIL HEAT 


Let it blow and storm, but a mere 
touch to the thermostat of your 
Kresky modern automatic oil eo 
ing system will give you all the 
heat you want, instantly. 


~ 


YOU'LL HAVE MORE ROOM, TOO, 
because compact Kresky Oil heating 
equipment gives you more floor space. 
The Kresky Oil floor furnaces, or the 
new Kresky Oil Wall Furnace are de- 
signed to give mansion comfort to any 
home, even without a basement. It'll be 
clean heat—because the famous patented 
Kresky Forced Air Induction Oil Burner 
burns all the oil. 


That’s why it'll be 
thrifty heat, too. 
Your local Kresky 
dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate to 
you in a few mo- 
ments why only the Famous Patented 
Kresky Forced Air Induction Oil 
Burner gives so much for so little. 








If you do not know your 
Kresky dealer, or want 
more information on win- 
tertime living at its best, 
mail in this coupon, 
Listed by Underwriters Lab., Ine. 


KRESKY MFG. CO., INC. 


310 First Street, Petaluma, California 


1 em ee om ee me ee 
Please send us information and name of nearest 
dealer for Kresky Heating Equipment. We are 
especially interested in. 


Nam 
Address. 
ee 





Since 1910 
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PLIFE 1s JUST ONE 
BLOCKADE AFTER 
ANOTHER, GENERAL! 
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Jim Berryman, Washington Evening Star 


Talburt, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
Dowling, New York Herald Tribune, Inc. 
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Health 


Visibility 100% 

When a doctor vaccinates a girl baby, 
he tries to do it where the scar won’t 
show—even in a bathing suit—when she 
grows up. Last fortnight, addressing the 
California Medical Association, Los An- 
geles pediatrician Milo Brooks pointed to 
a problem: Year by year, square inch by 
square inch, the modern bathing suit was 
narrowing down the eligible epidermis. 
Said Dr. Brooks: “I think by 1959 we 
will have despaired of finding any further 
concealed area available.” 


Needle Against Terror 


Last week a prophecy made in 1927 
by Sigmund Freud, father of modern psy- 
chiatry, showed signs of coming true— 
and of dispelling one of the worst re- 
maining fears of today’s mentally ill. In 
experiments at Creedmoor State Hospital, 
Queens Village, N.Y., harmless injections 
of a natural bodily secretion had yielded 
a clear hint that the days of drastic shock- 
treatment might be numbered. 

Freud had said: “I am sure that 
within the near future all those disorders 
we now treat with psychoanalysis will be 
cured by endocrine treatment. .. .” It was 
the man to whom he said this, the pioneer 
psychiatrist Dr. Johan H. W. van Ophuij- 
sen, who at a Creedmoor staff meeting 
last month introduced three staff physi- 
cians who had done much to prove it. 

They are the brothers Sackler—Ar- 
thur, Mortimer and Raymond. The body- 
secretion they had used, in varied trial 
dosages-on patients ranging from violent 
to jittery, is called histamine. 

They started four years ago, dosing 
38 nearly hopeless cases of schizophrenia, 
manic-depression and involutional psycho- 
sis. Prompt improvement resulted in 10 
cases. Half of these were convalescing 
in comparatively short order. 

Push-Pull. Next they tried the in- 
jections in conjunction with electro-shock 
treatment. They found patients who 
wouldn’t respond to histamine alone, nor 
very well to shock alone, tended to im- 
prove fast under shock-after-histamine. 

However, after discharge from the 
hospital, patients treated with histamine 
alone seemed extra-susceptible to re- 
lapses, albeit very mild ones. This led 
to tryouts of “maintenance” doses of his- 
tamine, akin to diabetics’ insulin doses. 

This looked likely to solve this prob- 
lem—and led the Doctors Sackler into a 
new one: prevention of mental illness. 
The approach: to reinforce children’s 
nervous systems against shock-effects 
from emotional conflicts. Reports of re- 
sults are fragmentary but encouraging. 

Baffler. Why histamine does this, 
the Sacklers don’t know. Its body func- 
tion is to dilate blood capillaries, feeding 
more-oxygen to hard-worked organs, per- 
haps giving the brain a chance to relax 
and readjust. It is always present in body 
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Futures regained. Straightening out neglected young lives was the dream 


tissues, explains one authority, Dr. Alex- 
ander Karczmar, Georgetown University 
Medical School pharmacologist, but some- 
times remains inactive until released by 
shock-effects. 

It is considered possible that the 
main useful effect of electro-shock ther- 
apy, all along, has been the “hidden” re- 
lease of histamine. Although histamine 
itself generates a shock, it is non-convul- 
sive—almost, in fact, a super-dose of sud- 
den relaxation. 


Fort Sanity, Del. 


+] 


“Simply impossible,” was the verdict 
passed on the 12-year-old boy by teachers 
and his foster-parent two months ago. 
He seemed to be an incurable trouble- 
maker. His future looked certain—and 
ugly. He would land in a reform school, 
a prison or a mental hospital. His life 
would be a burden to himself and to the 
community. 

Last week, however, this boy was 
back at home in Delaware, going to 
school and behaving acceptably. It was 
not a miracle. He had been rescued. 

His rescuer was Dr. M. A. Taru- 
mianz, dynamic, 64-year-old psychiatrist- 
superintendent of the Delaware State 
Mental Hospital. The machinery of the 
rescue he had planned long ago but it 
got its first test only last year. It is the 
rehabilitation service of the Governor 
Bacon Health Center in Farnhurst, Del., 
devoted to finding the mentally ailing neg- 
lected by communities, helping them, 
sending them back as useful citizens. 

In November, the first patient arrived 
at the center. Last week 140 patients were 
being treated. By July, Dr. Tarumianz 
and his associates estimated the number 
would be up to 540. 

Derelicts. Focus of the Center’s ef- 
fort is upon children who are seriously 
maladjusted, mentally ill, or handicapped 
in a way likely to warp them emotionally. 
Children awaiting placement in foster 





homes also are studied to discover what 
kind of home will suit them best and to 
armor them against insecurity-feelings. 

Some groups of neglected adults are 
treated. Alcoholics, epileptics and the 
bedridden aged, notably, are sought out 
and brought in. Not all are ill mentally, 
but almost all have emotional problems. 

The most modern medical equip- 
ment available is furnished—and used by 
trained teams of doctors, psychologists, 
and nurses, 

It cost the citizens of Delaware $875,- 
000 to set up the center in what used 
to be Fort Dupont. The site itself origi- 
nally cost them $6 million. 

But they are confident that when, 10 
years hence, the census takers make 
rounds to find out how many of each 
1,000 Delaware citizens end up in mental 
hospitals, the figures will show the com- 
munity’s investment was profitable as 
well as humane. 





Willard Stewart 
.. . which led Dr. Tarumianz to set up a 
new kind of health center. (SEE: Fort) 
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Radio-IV 





Mr. Television 


Even those who dislike | stale, 
warmed-over jokes cannot dispute a 
Hooper rating of 80, Milton Berle’s latest 
television audience-ranking. It means 
that on Tuesday nights, out of as many as 
6 million people watching television from 
8 to 9 p.m., about 5 million are watching 
Berle. His nearest competitor is Arthur 
Godfrey, with a rating of 59.3. 

To Berle fans, who celebrate next 
week (June 8) the anniversary of his 
first year on TV, the explanation is sim- 
ple: He has no peer in show business; 
if his gags are corny, his personality is 
terrific, and his five-act Texaco Star 
Theater on NBC is setting the standard 
for successful television shows. 

Last week, as if emphasizing this 
view, 2,000 celebrities of the entertain- 
ment world gathered (at $50 a plate) in 





Variety. Got up as Carmen Miranda or 
as Noblest Roman of NBC television ... 
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the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York, to 
applaud Berle’s acceptance of the fourth 
annual award of Interfaith in Action for 
promoting better race relations. Few of 
those present would dissent from princi- 
pal speaker Sen. J. Howard McGrath’s 
characterization of him as “the best-loved 
man in show business.” 

Eye-and-Ear Man. Berle’s TV 
show is in strange contrast to his radio 
performance, where he has been a com- 
parative failure. His success on televi- 
sion has been attributed by skeptics to 
“one of those waves of mass hysteria” 
which periodically hit the show world. 
His friends say: “You don’t just hear a 
Berle gag—you’ve got to see it, too.” 

Actually, his success formula is rela- 
tively simple: a definite and undeniable 
personality, plus a technique. Without 
the driving, dominant personality, the 
technique would be futile. Cold analysis 
of the latter discloses, on first examina- 
tion, little more than worn-out jokes. 
They are delivered so fast and in such 
profusion that before his audience has 
grasped one, another—and still another 
—is whistling past its collective ears. Al- 
ways he is conscious of the studio audi- 
ence before him, ad-libbing and otherwise 
interjecting changes in the script to re- 
spond to audience cues. 

Collector. Berle started in show 
business at the age of 8 (his specialty was 
an impersonation of Charlie Chaplin). 
For the first 25 years he worked under 
the supervision of his mother, Mrs. 
Sarah Berlinger. At 10, Milton’s versa- 
tility had put him in the professional 
class; he was building up a card-indexed 
gag file, stealing jokes right and left, 
claiming “a good gag is public property.” 

Rehearsals for Berle’s show are held 
in a rented studio over Lindy’s, a theatri- 
cal and sporting restaurant on Broadway. 
All day Tuesday—meals are sent in— 
the grind goes on. Berle drives his cast 
with a ferocity that sometimes leads to 
explosions. Ironically, he rarely addresses 
his co-workers, male or female, except as 
“darling,” which has nothing to do with 
endearment. 

Paid Audience. Theoretically, 
Berle has a producer, an executive pro- 
ducer, an associate producer, a stage 
manager and three writers. Actually, he 
takes over all or any of these functions 
on a moment’s notice. Sometimes his 
writers wonder what they are hired for. 
He will pick up a script, glance at it, 
and say: “Oh yes, now, that reminds me. 
Here’s a gag. . . .” And in goes the joke. 

Even Berle fans do not take seriously 
his claim that he has 25,000 gags stored 
away in his memory; but his friends do 
insist there is some truth in his claim 
that the first 10 minutes of each show are 
strictly ad lib. Only the opening gag is 
prepared; for the rest he depends on 
audience reaction and his memory. 

This year Berle will probably make 
close to $1 million. Yet paid perform- 
ances count for only a part of the gruel- 
ing grind he sets himself. Off-duty he 
gives of his time and talent with a prodi- 
gality rarely known in show business. In 


1948 he appeared at more than 150 bene- 
fit performances, sometimes as many as 
three a day. These offer a convenient out- 
let for what his doctor calls “a total in- 
capacity to relax.” The doctor also has 
a grimmer comment: If Berle does not 
learn to rest, he will wind up—and soon 
—as “the richest man in the cemetery.” 


Classicists’ Cramp? 


The Musical Courier, one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest music magazines, was not 
angry, just worried. Network radio’s in- 
terest in serious music, shaky at best, 
was waning. To revive it, the Courier last 
fortnight urged its highbrow readers to 
try a lowbrow trick: write fan mail. 

Radio moguls it explained, tend to 
judge listeners’ interest by fan letters. 
But the bulk of such mail comes from ad- 
mirers of things like soap operas and 
giveaway shows; “lovers of serious music 
rarely write to stations, networks, or 
sponsors.” If they wanted to save their 
symphonies, warned the Courier, they 
had better become articulate. 





... as a court jester or a Gay Nineties 
dude, Berle never stops being Berle. 
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Musie 


Whatever else he may complain of, 
the serious American composer .can no 
longer say he is neglected. Last month 
no fewer than six festivals devoted com- 
plete programs to music by living Amer- 
icans. They were held in cities as widely 
scattered as New York; Rochester, N.Y.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Washington, D.C.; 
Ithaca, N.Y.; and Redlands, Cal. In addi- 
tion to honor (and probably more im- 
portant to the recipients) three substan- 
tial cash awards went to three American 
musicians—two to composers, one to the 
conductor who did the most to encourage 
them. 


American Maestro 


Thor Johnson, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, received the 
$1,000 Alice M. Ditson Award given each 
year to an American conductor for “dis- 
tinguished services to American music.” 
After the ceremonies at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York, Thor Johnson justi- 
fied his honor by directing the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s Symphony Orches- 
tra in a vigorous and sympathetic per- 
formance of four contemporary American 
compositions, two of them world pre- 
miéres. 

Tall, angular, well-groomed and 35, 
Thor Johnson looks and acts more like a 
successful business man than a symphony 
conductor. He talks man-in-the-street 
style, even though Phi Beta Kappa in- 
signia hangs from his key chain. He’s a 
boxing and baseball fan and admits lusty 
interest in the movies and radio’s funny 
men. 

His exceptional talent as a conductor 
was uncovered in the Army, where he 
served as warrant officer band leader and 
organized the first all-soldier symphony 
orchestra. Before that he had gone 
through a rigorous course of music study 
at the University of North Carolina, the 
University of Michigan, the Mozarteum in 
Salzburg, Germany, and at Serge Kous- 
sevitzky’s Music Center at Tanglewood. 
He had also done some conducting at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Asheville, N.C. 

Emergency Call. His appointment 
as music director of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, in the fall of 1947, resulted 
from the job he did as a last-minute sub- 
stitute a year earlier. Eugene Goossens, 
Cincinnati’s regular conductor, was 
stricken with virus pneumonia while on 
tour with the orchestra. Desperate, the 
orchestra’s board of directors telephoned 
Thor Johnson: Could he come ‘at once 
and take over one concert in Chicago? 

An hour later, Johnson was on the 
way. He reached the auditorium a few 
minutes before concert time. With only 
one change in program, and without re- 
hearsal, he conducted with such authority 
and efficiency that he won the admiration 
of audience, players and directors. Later 
that season he gave a few guest perform- 
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ances in Cincinnati, and deepened the 
good impression. 

Festival. The presentation of the 
Ditson award and the concert conducted 
by Thor Johnson were final events in a 
week-long festival of modern American 
music, the fifth of its kind, sponsored by 
the Ditson Fund of Columbia University. 
There were programs of liturgical and 
secular music, programs devoted to cham- 
ber and orchestral music, and a new 
American opera commissioned for the 
occasion. Twenty-six living American 
composers were represented. Highlights 
of the festival were the new symphony 
by Randall Thompson, his third, and 
David Diamond’s Concerto for Chamber 
Orchestra; the one because of its sound 
construction, the other for its emotional 
impact. Disappointment of the festival: 
the new opera by Ernst Bacon, A Drum- 
lin Legend. The silly and melodramatic 
text by Helen Carus, involving an avia- 
tor, a farmer’s daughter and a villain, 
was not likely to bring out the best in 
any composer. 


Movie Music 


The annual Pulitzer Prize ($500) for 
music this year broke pioneer trails. In 
being presented to Virgil Thomson, it 
gave recognition for the first time in its 
history to music written directly for mo- 
tion pictures. 

Ambidextrous Virgil Thomson, who 
with one hand writes trenchant music 
criticism for The New York Herald Trib- 
une, and with the other creates outstand- 
ing orchestral and operatic scores, was 
early in 1948 commissioned to write the 
music for a documentary film, Louisiana 
Story, produced by Robert Flaherty. 

Folk Melodies. Adapting the style 
of his music to that of the folk songs and 
dances of the Acadian region, and actu- 
ally borrowing snatches of Cajun tunes, 
Thomson’s score achieved such atmos- 





Composer. For Virgil Thomson, $500 
and a broken precedent. (SEE: Movie) 





Conductor. For Thor Johnson, $1,000 
and a music festival. (SEE: Maestro) 


pheric beauty that it acquired signifi- 
cance independent of its value as screen 
music. A suite drawn from the score was 
last year successfully introduced by Eu- 
gene Ormandy with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and provided the stimulus for 
its selection by the Pulitzer Prize com- 
mittee. 


Best Symphony 


Leonard Bernstein, at 30, keeps busy 
as a conductor, pianist, lecturer, com- 
poser for ballet and theater, and teacher. 
In his spare time, however, he has found ° 
enough energy to write two symphonies. 

Last fortnight in Boston the second 
of these, Age of Anxiety, won the $1,000 
Hornblit award, given each spring to the 
most important new work played by the 
Boston Symphony in the preceding sea- 
son. When Age of Anxiety was introduced 
on Apr. 8 by Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, 
many critics had agreed: Not only was it 
the best in Boston, but one of the best new 
works produced anywhere in the country. 


Minor Key 


An honor of quite a different nature 
came to one of Tin Pan Alley’s most suc- 
cessful song lyricists, Mitchell Parish 
(Stardust, Deep Purple, Stars Fell on 
Alabama, Sophisticated Lady, etc.). 

Thirty years ago Parish interrupted 
his schooling at the high school level to 
make his way in the world. He did—by 
becoming one of the most successful lyri- 
cists in the song industry. 

Suddenly, three years ago, he de- 
cided that the time had come for him to 
complete his long-interrupted education. 
He enrolled in the day session of New 
York University, where he applied him- 
self so painstakingly to his schoolbooks 
and homework that last week, at 48, he 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, top scho- 
lastic honorary society. 
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the only original 
—tamous for 50 years 


e with well-bore 
moisture trap 


e famed dry lip 


e comfortable | 
bent shape 
$150 & 52 


Jumbo size 5 


IMPORTED 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., INC., N.Y. 
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* Back Issues WANTED 


Your attic or basement may contain the back issues 
of PATHFINDER that | need to build a complete file. 
Am porticularly interested in securing copies from 
1920 to 1943. Will pay five cents per copy if in 
good condition. For further details, communicate with: 


Julian Lesser 
9336 West Washington Boulevard 
Culver City, California 
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PLUS FREIGHT 





For a genuine 


SEE IT TODAY at your dealer’s 
...the SportLawn, precision- 
built with famous Toro features 
by America’s leading 
maker of championship 
olf course mowers. 
riggs & Stratton en- 
gine. 5-blade 17” reel 
of Disston steel, ball 
bearing mounted. For 
facts write: Toro Mfg. 
Corp., Dept. P-6 Min- 
neapolis 6, Minn. 
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Americana 


| Wanted: Better Farmers 


| 


In Washington last month, Charles 
E. Kellogg, soil survey chief of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, declared crop 
acreage in the U.S. could be increased 
20%. 

“But do we need it?” Kellogg asked 
a resources conference of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. “Not if all farmers 
generally followed the practices of the 
best farmers. But millions are not using 
the lime, machinery, good seeds, insecti- 
cides already being furnished by indus- 
try.” 


BRIAR War for the Grass 


Last week, as the lush grass came 
again to the great grazing lands of the 
West and the corn and wheat belts turned 
green, the U.S. faced the start of its worst 
grasshopper plague in 10 years. 

In 1939, on the heels of successive 
droughts, the hoppers had swarmed over 
half a dozen North Central states, eating 
every living plant in sight—even the 
bark off trees. Crop damage was esti- 
mated at $50 million. 

Now the signs were bad once more. 
Since last August, agricultural agents 
had kept a worried eye on hopper nest- 
ings. Billions of eggs were ready to hatch. 
Uncontrolled, the voracious hoppers 
would eat range grass to the ground in 
a few days, put a corn field into ruins 
overnight, turn an alfalfa field into a 
miniature dust bowl. 

Dollar-Gobblers. Such a_ plague 
would be no joke to either producers of 
a large percentage of the nation’s food or 


Shows °48 grasshopper 
damage in millions of dollars 
in hard hit states. 





to consumers, who would feel the results 
in increased prices. This year, however, a 
large part of the food belt felt that, with 
luck, it was probably equal to the chal- 
lenge. In most seriously threatened areas 
(see map) state and county authorities 
thought they could check the invaders. 

But in one major area, local repre- 
sentatives acknowledged they were nearly 
helpless. This was a 35-million-acre ex- 
panse covering more than a score of sheep 
and cattle counties in northeastern Wy- 
oming and southeastern Montana. 

There, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of En- 
tomology, was the worst-infested large 








Pathfinder, USDA 


Danger zones. Black shows worst 1949 grasshopper areas. White shows serious 
spots under non-Federal control. (SEE: War for the Grass) 
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area in any part of the country. Hopper 
damage in the two states last year had 
totaled more than $4.4 million. 

Blighted Area. Typical was John- 
son county, smack in the middle of Wyo- 
ming’s greatest hopper population. 

“We were probably the worst-hit 
county in Wyoming last year,” said 
county agent Bill Long. “The raids be- 
gan in June, and the hoppers just ate us 
clear out of grass in some sections. 

“It only took them a few days to 
eat out half a million acres; 15% to 20% 
of the sheep and cattle in the county had 
to be run out—either to slaughter houses 
or to pasturage in other states—because 
there was no grass left.” 

To combat the hoppers this year, 
Johnson county farmers and ranchers 
have raised $40,000 as a starter. This is 
10% of a $400,000 total to be raised in 
an anti-hopper campaign. The county will 
provide another 15% and the state 25%. 

Then, this month, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, contributing 50% of the over-all 
cost, will launch its greatest single con- 
trol effort in a battle for the grass. 

Flying Poison. A Bureau of En- 
tomology C-47 plane and two smaller 
ships will pour out 7.5 million pounds 
of poisoned bait over 1.5 million key 
acres of the 35-million-acre danger zone. 
It will be the first time planes have been 
used to scatter bait over so large a terri- 
tory.* 

The bait—coarse bran treated with 
two new, potent chemicals, toxaphene and 
chlordane—is expected to eradicate 
enough hoppers in the 1.5 million acres 
to relieve the entire area. Grass lands 
which hoppers could put out of produc- 
tion for two to five years will be savéd for 
cattle and sheep. 

Why This Year? Since 1870, when 
experts first started keeping records, 
grasshoppers have plagued the West and 
Midwest about once every 10 years in 
the wake of serious dry spells. Western 
hoppers are migratory varieties that can 
clean out an area in jig time, move 50 
to 250 miles, until the first frost kills 
them. 

East of the Mississippi hoppers have 
been less of a menace, mostly because 
they are non-wandering kinds, more easily 
checked. But, says the Department of 
Agriculture, Eastern farmers probably 
could increase harvests 5% by ridding 
themselves of hoppers completely. 


Oyster’s Heart-Throb 


At the U.S. Fish & Wildlife labora- 
tory near Pensacola, Fla. last week, bi- 
ologists were measuring the heartbeat of 
an oyster. Their object: to find out what 
makes him sick. By adding industrial 
pollutants, like oil and chlorine and 
sulphur, they hope to discover just why 
Gulf of Mexico oysters, particularly those 
in Louisiana’s multi-million dollar beds, 
have been dying out. 


*Two other, smaller danger areas will re- 
ceive Federal attention this year. These are along 
the California, Oregon and Nevada borders (see 
map) where hoppers are out of control, and will 
be poison-baited by ground crews. 
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Movies 


Message from Stratton 


Film biographies of big time athletes 
usually pile sugar on sugar (The Babe 
Ruth Story, etc.) but M-G-M’s The 
Stratton Story is a moving and intelli- 
gent dramatization of the life of Monty 
Stratton, the baseball pitcher who tri- 
umphed over a leg amputation. 

James Stewart gives one of his best 
performances as Stratton. Conquering his 
tendency to overdo the big, gangling kid 
stuff, he is believably shy and homespun 
in the earlier sequences, when he plays a 
farm boy given a chance to hurl his way 
out of the bush leagues. 

He is just as good later, when he 
proves himself one of the white hopes 
of pre-war baseball. And he rises to the 
necessity of making yet another switch 
in mood in the final scenes, after he has 
lost his leg in a hunting mishap. 

This tale of a ball player who ad- 
justs himself to what would appear to be 
a hopelessly crippling accident, and even 
manages to pitch several successful games 
despite an artificial leg, is on the surface 
a rather uncomplicated affair. 

But Director Sam Wood (who over- 
worked the tear ducts in Pride of the 
Yankees) has elected to tell the simple 
story without pretension and without 
moralizing. More than one moviegoer may 
take heart from The Stratton Story, never 
dreaming he has been exposed to that de- 
spised dramatic ingredient, a “message.” 

June Allyson is delightful as Strat- 
ton’s wife; Agnes Moorehead, as his 
mother, and Frank Morgan, as a diamond 
great ruined by drink, are fine. Real-life 
ballplayers like Bill Dickey and Gene 
Bearden turn up from time to time to give 
the show an extra note of authenticity. 





Stewart as Stratton. 
and a lesson in disguise. 


Three switches 








Clock Absorbine Jr.'s 
Quick Soothing Relief 


@ Next time you overdo and are plagued 
with stiff sore muscles... look at your watch! 
Then rub those torture spots with famous 
Absorbine Jr. Chances are you'll get the re- 
lief you want so FAST that when you look 
at your watch again . . . you'll be surprised! 
Absorbine Jr. cools and soothes sore places 
on application. And it counters the irritation 
that causes the pain with a grand muscle- 
relaxing effect. All drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 













WHEN YOU LOOK AT 
POWER EQUIPMENT — 


LOOK FOR VERSATILITY 





GARDEN-ALL DOES EVERYTHING! 













It’s Amazingly 
Versatile! 


Extremely 
Efficient ! 


Lawn Mower in 24”, 26”, 30” widths 
Sickle Bar in 30”, 32”, 36” widths 


Tractor 
Models 


beginning at 
$15950 
F.0.8.Factory 


FOR FOLDER 


You can’t beat Garden-All for versatility! Because 
Garden-All does everything! Not just one job . 

or two... but every lawn and every gardening job! 
You pay only once for power; from then on the 
power unit can be used for every job. Off with the 
lawn mower! On with the cultivator! Any attach- 
ment on or off in a minute! Attachments are not 
expensive. Buy them one at a time if you wish. 
Invest your money wisely in equipment that does 
the most jobs! For a sound, long-term investment 
in versatility buy a Garden-All! You'll like it! 


GARDEN-ALL TRACTOR, 


INC. 


Dept. S, Liberty, Indiana 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop eites corns make your life miserable. Get 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps take sting, bite 
and pain right out. Softens up hard old cores so you 
can lift ‘em out without dangerous paring. se 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow. At 
druggists’ or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 25 
cents a box. 


Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


INVENTORS 


ey ype the to. practice bel of inventions. 


before the U. 
Posen at Office v Write for aay 


iculars as % 
tent protection and procedure and * 
Record’ form at once. 


o obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
1023 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 
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RAY M. SAILORS, 
Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Consultant, 
for 8 years serving 
the hard of hearing. 
One of Sonotone’s 


FOR BETTER 
700 Coast to Coast 


ANIM gs 


m® SEE SONOTONE IN ‘PHONE BOOK 
OR WRITE SONOTONE, ELMSFORD, N.Y. 
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Books 


Beebe & Beetles 


“The opponents meet head‘on, and 
either warily wait for the other to attack, 
or one may rush headlong and begin the 
encounter. . . . There are quick forward 
lunges and reachings out. . . . Now and 
then an effort will be noticed to lower 
the head and get the head horn beneath 
the other insect.... The higher the 
other is lifted, the more helpless he be- 
comes, as his feet, one after another, 
leave the ground and . . . [he] is thrown 
over onto his back.” 

Such battles as this between six-inch 
rhinoceros beetles of the Venezuelan 
Andes jungle country highlight the latest 
book by Dr. William Beebe, director of 
tropical research for the New York Zo- 
ological Society. 

Lighter Side. The book, High 
Jungle (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, N.Y.: 
$4.50) is Dr. Beebe’s 22nd and gives a 
whimsical, rather rambling account of 
three expeditions to the heart of the 
coastal Andes in 1945, 1946 and 1948. 
The research was confined to a square 
kilometer of territory, permitting, as is 
Dr. Beebe’s wont, intensive work in a 
restricted area. The author’s account of 
his findings are limited, in this volume, 
to material of general interest to laymen, 
the expedition’s technical and scientifi- 
cally important discoveries having been 
published elsewhere. The book also in- 
cludes 49 of the best photographs of in- 
sects, animals, mountains and jungles 
ever brought back by any expedition. 


How America Fights 


In 1780, Britain’s General Cornwal- 
lis, with 5,000 or so British regulars, 
started a winter campaign to crush the 
American Revolution in the South. To 
divert him, the American colonial general, 
Nathanael Greene, sent a small force un- 
der Daniel Morgan toward his flank. 
Morgan’s tiny army—about 1,000 in all 
—included 300 regulars, some 700 ama- 
teurish, part-time militia and a handful 
of dragoons. 

As expected, Cornwallis refused to 
be distracted; instead he sent a task force 
of 1,100 British regulars to crush Mor- 
gan. The ragged colonial force took their 
stand on a hill in Cowpens, S. C., to fight 
what turned out to be one of the classic 
battles of the Revolution. 

Incentive: Freedom. Morgan ex- 
pected the confident British to try to fin- 
ish the battle in a single charge. So he 
planned a defense in depth. At the bot- 
tom of his hill he placed 120 militia (who 
always went home after a battle, often 
even during one). “Hold up your heads,” 
Morgan told them, “give them three fires, 
and you are free.” He urged them to aim 
at the officers. 

The British charged as expected, 
ran into hot rifle fire, charged on any- 
way up the hill, ran into more militia and 





then the regulars (on top of the hill), 
were hit in the flank by the dragoons 
(hiding behind the hill), and were almost 
exterminated. Cornwallis then had to di- 
vert his main force into a long and devas- 
tating pursuit, eventually to retreat with 
his army decimated. 

All of a Kind. This campaign and 
the story of Nathanael Greene, who di- 
rected it, make up one chapter in Eleven 
Generals, Studies in American Command, 
by Fletcher Pratt (Sloane, New York: 
$5). The book will cause comment as 
much for the generals who are left out 
as for those who are included.* Among 
the missing, for example, are George 
Washington, Robert E. Lee, U. S. Grant, 
both Stonewall and Andrew Jackson and 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

But Pratt had reasons for his choices 
and for his omissions. His book is not 
an account merely of brilliant—or blun- 
dering—generalship, but an attempt to 
answer a question: Is there an “Ameri- 
can military tradition?” If so, what is it? 


From High Jungle; Duell, Sloan ‘& Pearce 


No holds barred. In the Andes, six-inch 


(SEE: Beebe) 


beetles wrestle. 


Pratt thinks there is, and that it 
falls into three main parts. His choice of 
generals is largely to illustrate these. 

First, all 11 were battle commanders 
—“field soldiers’—who looked aggres- 
sively for a fight; if there was none im- 
minent on their front, they went out and 
stirred one up. Pratt thinks this is an im- 
portant part of American military tradi- 
tion, and it is in strong contrast with Ger- 
man tradition, which (until World War 
II, at least) stressed the defensive. 

The second part of American mili- 
tary tradition is reliance on infantry, on 
foot soldiers who can shoot straight, like 
Morgan’s 120 militiamen. Gen. Omar 


*Nathanael Greene, Anthony Wayne, Jacob 
Brown, Richard Mentor Johnsen, om Buford, 
Philip Henry Sheridan, George H. Thomas, i. X 
Harrison Wilson, Charles Pelot Summerall, A. 
Vandergrift, Omar Bradley. 
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Bradley (whom Pratt rates among the 
best in World War II) was a teacher in 
an infantry school before he was put in 
charge of ground forces invading Eu- 


rope. In World War I a group of French | 


officers inspecting an American battle- 
field were amazed: they found 3,000 dead 
Germans, “every one with just one little 
hole in the forehead.” 

Improvisation. The third tradition 
is more subtle and perhaps most im- 
portant. Pratt calls it “a marked strain 
of amateurism.” Four of the 11 generals 
started at or near the top with no mili- 
tary experience whatever. Jacob Brown, 
for instance, who protected America’s 
northern frontier against the British in 
the War of 1812, was a county judge 


when the governor made him a brigadier | 


general as a political favor. Yet he be- 
came “the best battle captain in the his- 
tory of the nation.” 

Amateurism, in other words, means 
simply that, because they didn’t know 
the rules, American generals had to rely 
on another American tradition: ingenuity. 


Keep ’Em Purring 


There are 30 million cats in the U.S. 
On this basis, a new book by Marguerite 
A. Norton should have substantial sales. 
Its title is Cats (Pitman Publishing Corp., 
New York; $2.75) and its subject mat- 
ter, obviously, is the same. Mrs. Norton is 
a longtime cat-raiser and is secretary of 
the Cat Fanciers’ Association. Her book 
tells all any owner needs to know about 
breeding, raising and training his cat. For 
the true enthusiast it even tells how to 
form a cat-club, and the names of two— 
believe it or not—cat-magazines to which 
he can subscribe. 


Inside World Politics 


When Andrei Y. Vishinsky replaced 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov as the USSR’s 
Foreign Minister, worried Americans 
carefully scanned the brief biographical 
notes newspapers ran about him. They 
were looking for clues to what the Soviets 
might do next. 

They were hunting in the wrong 
place. As Kurt London shows in the first 
book of its kind written here, How For- 
eign Policy Is Made (Van Nostrand, New 
York: $3.50), a man can be foreign 
minister in Moscow and still have little or 
nothing to do with directing Russian for- 
eign policy. Molotov actually remained as 
much more important than Vishinsky as 
he was before—because of his standing 
in the Communist Party, which has not 
changed. Since few Americans, including 
news writers, had any idea of how Soviet 
foreign relations are handled, the clues 
were misread almost 100% 

Dr. London, a veteran of action on 
some of U.S. foreign policy’s most excit- 
ing fronts, has not tried to explain dif- 
ferent nations’ current policies in any de- 
tail. Instead he has written a background 
handbook so that people who want to 
read their world news intelligently from 
now on may equip themselves to do so. It 


has been badly needed. 
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Buy Burgess Batteries and you buy the best! Excellent 


HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM JOURNAL are expandin 
their subscription sales organizations. Several men an 
women will be employed to sell one magazine or the 
other. You may qualify for one of these P easant, prof- 


itable positions. You must have a car, 


ut no experi- 


ence is necessary and there is nothing for you to buy. 


You will be given personal, individual training. Write 


today giving full 
letter to: 


etails about yourself. Address your 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-1 ¢ 


Pathfinder Building 


1323 “M“ Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 
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PORTABLE RADIO BATTERIES 
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TINY HEARING AID 
USES “TOP-SECRET” 
WARTIME DISCOVERY 


Intensive research and ingenuity 
has produced an amazingly small and 
efficient hearing aid. A revolutionary 
new principle, Based on a World War 

“secret weapon”, makes this power- 
ful new miniature aid possible. Write 
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**Great American’”’ 
Pennsylvania’s 


Buying a new 
lawn mower? 


I been sharpening ’em thirty- 
odd years. And I always say, 
“Get one made by Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ It'll stay sharp longer. 
And when you true it up, it’ll 
stay trued up. 

They make the'Pennsylvania 
Jr., Great American, Meteor, 
Penna-lawn and two power 
mowers. And they make a 
Trimmer and Edger that’s a 


wt VM 
PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY LAWN MOWERS SINCE 1877 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
Camden, N. J. ¢ Bridgeport, Conn. 


Outside Snow-White Paint 


Surplus, Titanium formula, 10,000 gallons, $2.25 
gal. in Fives. Guaranteed not to rub off, wash 


off or turn yellow. Sample can—®50¢. 


Snow-White Paint Co. Order from nearest branch: 


416 Woodland Ave. Toledo 2, Ohio 
18 Gansevoort Street, New York, N.Y. 
1430 N. Dearborn, Chicago, til. 


“Try this tested way to relieve ] 


PIMPLES-BLACKHEADS 


oor emg Teeny ne blemishes yield promptly to 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment. Fragrant, scien- 
tifically medicated. Used by many doctors, 
nurses, certain leading hospitals. Buy today! 


CUTICURA 32.2% 


OINTMENT 











Pain, Tenderness, Burn- 
ing Are Quickly Relieved 
You'll quickly forget you have 
painful callouses, burning or 
tenderness on the bottom of 
your feet, when you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. Thin, soft, 
wonderfully soothing, cushion- 
ing, protective. Separate Medi- 
cations included for quickly re- 
moving callouses. Try them! 




















Bypaths 


Diamond Ditty 


In baseball, far from equal 
Is each man’s share of fun: 
Though Chandler’s always Happy, 
Durocher’s often un-. 
—Edward Artin 
+. . ° 

The Government girl on trial for 
espionage in Washington says she was 
only collecting data for a book. It sounds 
like a novel defense. 

. ° ° 

Of course they'll have to put the bite 
on the taxpayer to give teeth to the At- 
lantic Pact. 

7 . . 

Somebody suggested Franklin Roose- 
velt Jr. should be running a soda fountain 
instead of running for Congress—because 
his chief stock in trade is pop. 


Overdue 


I used to lend a friendly ear, 

But now I choose to spurn it: 

Too oft, I found the borrower 

Reluctant to return it. 
—Philip Lazarus 
° 7 a 

In Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, he has lots of arguing doctors 
for the economy—but only one practical 
Nourse. 

- - ” 

Who says the armed services can’t 
work together? Didn’t the Army and Air 
Force show beautiful coordination in scut- 
tling the Navy’s carrier? 

° ° 7 

The main thing the Russians disliked 
about Clay was that he wasn’t putty in 
their hands. = 


The American Association of Magi- 





“and now for the day’s crises—” 


cians suddenly decided to hold their May 
convention in Denver, Colo., instead of in 
Washington. Official reason: “The Treas- 
ury has exclusive rights to sawing a tax- 
payer in half.” 

. ° . 

The New York Telephone Co.’s cam- 
paign to cut down talking by eliminating 
“hello” when answering a call could be 
improved by teaching some people how to 
say “goodbye.” 

> . = 

Anyway, the old stork will continue 

to operate HIS heirlift. 


Quips 
As thousands cheer, Defense Chief 
Louis Johnson hacks his way through de- 
partmental red tape, with old jungle fight- 
ers wondering how he does it in a busi- 
ness suit.—The Hartford Courant. 
° . ° 
It is said atomic energy is the most 
powerful force known to man. Except 
woman.—Arkansas Gazette. 
* . ° 
Looks like the cold war will be fol- 
lowed by a chilly peace—New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 
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in this Amazing America—for Greyhound goes right 
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service, and one of the finest safety records in the travel 
world go with you. 

Gay resorts on either coast, National Parks, moun- 
tain and lake playgrounds, great cities of every state, 
Canada, Mexico—all are within easy reach, by Grey- 
hound, over highways famous for scenic beauty. Low- 
est fares in travel let you go farther, see more. 
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Paid Tour. Experts handle all the detailed arrange- 
ments, of course—hotel reservations, sight-seeing, and 
itineraries. But everything’s done according to your 
wishes. You go when you please, choose your own 
companions, stop over at points of special interest 
whenever or wherever you wish. And there’s no 
charge for Greyhound’s tour-counsel service. Stop in 
soon, or write to your nearest Greyhound Travel 


Bureau. And in the meantime, mail the coupon. 
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